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PACIFIC STATES GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 


The Question of a General Conference 
of the Congregational Churches 
of these Pacific States Once in 
Four Years. 


BY REV. DR. S. H. WILLEY. 


That was a very important proposi- 
tion which was indorsed by the Willam- 
ette Association, Oregon, at its meeting 
last October, and published in THE 
Paciric of the 26th of that month— 
namely, that there be “a representative 
convention, or conference, of all our Pa- 
cific Coast Congregational churches, by 
pastors and delegates, once in four years, 
to combine our Christian and education- 
al forces, and, by mutual counsel, de- 
vise the best methods for their use and 
increase.” 

This action of the above-mentioned 
Association brings the matter fairly be- 
fore us for consideration; and it seems 
to me that its importance is such that it 
should at once receive it. Would it not 
be well for all our churches, Confer- 
ences, and Associations to consider it, 
and express themselves concerning it ? 
The proposition is certainly timely. 
Just now the progress in railroad con- 
struction, in these States, makes such a 
meeting practicable. We can _ travel 
swiftly up and down the whole extent of 
our twelve or fourteen hundred miles of 
latitude, and come in upon the main 
line from all our principal valleys, on 
tributary lines. It is, therefore, now 
possible to have such meetings; and the 
proposition to hold them comes from the 
right quarter — Oregon — where our 
Christian work commenced on this 
Coast; and the suggestion that the first 
meeting be held in Oregon is a_ reason- 
able one. In favor of holding such 
meetings such reasons as the following 
occur tO me: 

We are working in a territory of great 
extent. Our churches are dotted sparse- 
ly all over it. The two hundred, which 
is about their number now, will soon be 
twice as many. In our Christian work 
we need co-operation, and some general 
organization to economize our forces. 
“In union there is strength.” And if 
we can come to an agreement, by which 
we can move all according to one and 
the same general plan, we can move 
with vastly greater power. All this vast 
Territory is fast filling with people. 
Many are acquiring wealth; the whole 
country has resources varied and rich. 
It is destined to support a dense popula- 

tion; great powers for good lie in the fu- 
ture. If our family of churches can 
thus early become acquainted with one 
another, and grow up in habits of mutual 
helpfulness and co-operation, when they 
become older, numerous, and strong, 
they will be a power in the Christian 
service. Such a meeting as that pro- 
posed, once in four years, would tend to 
bring about this co-operation, and hold 
us in a kind of organized helpfulness. 


OUR RELIGIOUS WORK, 


With respect to our direct religious 
work, for example,’we could bring to- 
gether the fruits of experience from wide- 
ly separated points, and compare and 
discover the advantages of the best. 
Especially might this be true with re- 
spect to what we call evangelistic work, 
and all the phases of Sabbath- school 
work, and the more modern work of the 
Christian Endeavor. All these need to 
be studied in the light of experience, 
drawn from every part of our field, and 
those methods recommended that show 
themselves most fruitful. 

MORALS. 


And then as to work in behalf of 
morals—consultation, and some common 
agreement need especially to be had in 
this sphere. The matter of temperance, 
for example, suggests itself at once, as 
one that needs constant review, and 
shaping of plans that can be carried out 
over the whole country. The suppres- 
sion of the saloon must be the work of 
time. Methods of training the young 
to habits of total abstinence need to be 
chosen according to experience, such as 
are adapted to common use through- 
out the country. In the face of such an 
enemy to the public welfare, as con- 
fronts us in the manufacture, sale, and 
use of intoxicating liquors, it is of vast 
importance that we meet and agree 
upon measures tending to the removal 
of the evil. All the more is this neces- 
sary with us, because in large portions of 
our Territory the liquor interest is in- 
trenched ina great wine-producing in- 
dustry. Above all things, there needs 
to be agreement among us in opposi- 
tion to this evil; for the only hope of re- 
moving it lies in united action, Such a 
Conference as that proposed should tend 
to this. 

THE SABBATH. 


Not less important is the part we 
ought to take in restoring the observance 
of the Sabbath. This is a vital question 
throughout these States. The Sabbath 
has many enemies, and its friends are 
not enough united and aggressive in its! 


/on some well-considered plan. 


behalf. Attacks upon the Sabbath take 
different forms in different parts of our 


field. ‘They need to be studied in coun- 


cil, and met by a solid and united Chris- 
tian resistance. This is a matter that 
should receive immediate and earnest 
attention. 

OUR BENEVOLENT WORK. 


But more especially coyld such a 
Conference as that proposed help our 
benevolent work in all its forms. Now 
is the time to systematize it, while our 
churches are young. If this part of our 
work takes proper shape now, it will pre- 
pare our churches to meet the great un- 
dertakings that are sure to come upon 
them in the future. Our various ‘‘causes” 
of benevolence need to be assigned their 
relative rank in importance, and then to 
be sustained with a common zeal and 
determination in all parts of the field 
alike. The standard of giving, in a coun- 
try like this, ought to be high from the 
start. Information concerning these mat- 
ters needs to be abundant and wide- 
spread. Some of our churches are com- 
posed largely of members who joined 
them from other denominations. Some, 
also, have pastors who came from other 
communions. It is obvious, therefore, 
that all need to meet together at inter- 
vals, and familiarize themselves with our 
objects and methods of’ benevolence, 
and so secure unity, co-operation, and 
efficiency in them, over our whole field. 
It would tend to make the entire work 
systematic, uniform, and progressive, in- 
stead of uncertain, spasmodic, and im- 
possible to be depended on. It is the 
era of organization in all truly great en- 
terprises. Why should we not catch the 
spirit of the time, and exhibit it in our 
benevolent work on this great field? 
Let there be a plan agreed upon, from 
time to time, by pastors and delegates 
in conference, and then all can work in- 
telligently toward its accomplishment. 


HOME MISSIONS. 


With what telling effect this might be 
made to apply to home missions! With 
what clear intelligence couldthey be dis- 
cussed in such a meeting,and general prin- 
ciples be agreed upon, and advice given ! 
Special needs in different parts of the 
field could be compared, from time to 
time, and effort concentrated where 
most required. Of course, this would 
apply equally to the matter of church- 
and parsonage-building, as being only a 
branch of home missionary work. An- 
other form of the same work is that 


which is in behalf ofthe Indians and the 


Chinese. This needs to be prosecuted 
in all parts of this whole Territory, to a 
greater or less extent. This also will 
need the benefit of conference. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


At the same time, such a meeting, at 
stated intervals, would help in the or- 
ganization of our foreign missionary 
work; and this help is greatly needed. 
We lack system in it. The Woman’s 
Boards are doing grandly, but the co- 
operation of our churches, as such, is 
not what it ought to be. There needs 
to be some common_ understanding 
among us as to how our collections for 
this cause shall be made, and what part 
the pastors and officers of our churches 
will take in the matter. Possibly, we 
might come to some general understand- 


ing as to what scale of giving should be 


aimed at, as befitting the cause. We 
have a great duty to perform in this 
matter. Our geographical location puts 
us into direct intercourse with the larg- 
est masses of mankind, unacquainted 
with Christianity, to be found grouped 
together anywhere on the globe; and 
this intercourse is gOing to increase, we 
know not to what proportions. What an 
unexampled opportunity will it open to 
these churches, to send the gospel to 
those ancient peoples across the Pacific ! 
What wise plans will need to be made, 
to stir up our churches and church mem- 
bers to efficient and increasing effort to 
hasten this work! How worthy it would 
be of such a meeting as we are speaking 
of, to discuss this whole broad subject, in 
view of united action ! 
EDUCATION. 

With regard to our educational work, 
the value of a General Conference would 
be particularly obvious. In this work, 
there needs to be economy and efficien- 
cy. To secure both it should proceed 
Such a 
plan will have in view what the State is 
doing in this sphere. It need not un- 
dertake to compete with that, but the 
work of education must not be left to the 
State alone. It would be contrary to 
our traditions and antecedents, as a 
Christian denomination, to neglect to 


build institutions of education. They 


are needed as examples, in many re- 
spects, to State institutions. What they 


undertake to teach, they should teach 


well, and, at the same time, show the 
superiority of the culture that comes 
of the pervading spirit of the Christian 
religion. 
tional institutions prosper, and become 
recognized powers, there should be. wis- 
dom in planning and locating them. 


They are costly things, and unless they | 


Tothe end that our educa- 


fore it. 


spondence from one or more points in 
the Eastern States; also in Mexico, in 
Australia, in Honolulu, in India, China, 
Japan, and perhaps Alaska. 
it would have free and frequent corre- | 
spondence, so as to receive the fullest 
and most reliable news, and, perhaps, : 
editorial help from the principal centers 
on our own field; such, for instance, " 


they are of the best, they had better not 
be at all. Their usefulness will be 
proportion to their excellence. A meet- 
ing like that proposed would afford an 
excellent oppotunity for comparison of 
views upon a subject like this. 


PUBLICATION. 


And then with regard to the maiter of 
publication ! ! As to this, such a meeting 
Once in four years would be of especial: 
use. The leading thing to be consider-| 
ed would be the religious newspaper. 
Whether there be one, or more than one, ’ 
excellence in character is the thing of: 
principal concern; and whether it is) 
best that there shall be only one, or more | 


than one, presents just such a question | 
as would naturally be considered in a 


meeting like that which we are speaking 
of. If such a meeting were to convene 
now, I am quite sure that this matter. 
would be among the first to come be- 
I have no idea what the prevail- . 
ing opinion would be, but, judging from 
my standpoint, there appear to be some 


weighty reasons why a concentration 
‘upon one religious newspaper would best 
subserve the interests of all our churches. 


If I were giving those reasons, I should 


say that more value could be got for the 
same money, concentrated upon one pa- | 
per, than divided between more than 
one. 
secular, Is a costly institution, if it is first-. 
class. 
churches would have an editorial staff. | 


A modern newspaper, religious or | 
An ideal newspaper for our 


It would have reliable and paid corre-' 


Of course, | 


Portland, Or., and Los Angeles, Cal. 

paper so furnished would be a ae 
power for good, and unite us in our 
Christian work more than anything else; 
and I have no doubt that THE PaciFic’ 


full proportions of this ideal, if means 
were afforded. It began its pioneer 
work in religious journalism on this’ 
Coast in 1851, thirty-seven years ago, ' 
and pretty much all that has been done 
on it from that time to this has been’ 


volunteer and unpaid service, except the 


mechanical work. Adequate means 
would enable it to enlarge itself, so as to | 
meet well the wants of al! our churches, 
if one paper can do it. And now the 
progress in the construction of the rail- 
road system on this Coast makes it pos- | 
sible to circulate such a paper, from a 
central point, with great rapidity. It’ 
might be published on Thursday, and 
be in the hands of all its readers before | 
Sunday. But, as was said before, such. 
a paper would cost money; and to agree 
upon a comprehensive plan and raise jf 


money requires such a meeting as we 


are speaking of; and if,in sucha meeting 
it should be judged wise to join in de-f 
veloping some such plan as I have out- 
lined, I have no hesitation in thinking 
that the money needed could be raised, 

I submit these views as to the proposed 
General Conference, hoping that the: 
subject may be discussed, and, if the} 
measure is deemed wise, that it be act- 
ed on accordingly. 


Y. A 


General O. O. Howard, first Vice- 
President, and Mr. H. J. McCoy, Gen-| 
eral Secretary, of the San Francisco 
Young Men’s Christian Association, have 
been on a brief visit in the interest of 
Association work in Southern California, | 
They held several public services in the} 
city of Pasadena, and also a parlor con- 
ference, at which time nearly all the 
prominent business men in the city were 
in attendance. They are to build a 
$40,000 building ; the lot is purchased | 
and paid for, and the foundation already 
in, and $15,000 of the amount toward 
the erection of the building has been | 
subscribed, and the citizens are sanguine 
that they will secure the balance in a’ 
very few days. Mr. McCoy delivered | 
the address at the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new Association building at. 
Los Angeles on Tuesday, December 6th. 
This building is to cost $100,000 ; $90,- 
ooo of the amount has already been sub- 
scribed. On their return the General 
and Mr. McCoy remained over night at 
Frésno, where a grand mass-meeting was 
held in the opera house under the au- 
spices of the Fresno Association. This 
work is receiving great impetus through-. 


out the State, and most encouraging re- | 


sults are following the efforts of meres 
Christian young men. 


Owing to charges of ernéley on the | 
part of the attendants of the New York} 
State Insane Asylum, a committee of the | 
Board of Supervisors of Erie county. 

made investigations. They reported 
that they were unable to gain ep 
except as ordinary visitors. The Board 
has been called upon to petition the’ 


in | 


visit, after the be: 


| 


Legislature to investigate the institution, | 


tion. 


FROM SANTA BARBARA. 


Dear Paciric: We are in Santa Bar- 
bara now, that city that, in the eyes of 
its people, is the most desirable place on 


| the Pacific Coast, and, consequently, in 
|the world. And it is very delightful 
| here, it must be admitted. Everybody 


knows the climate is as nearly perfect as 
climate can be, and the combination of 
mountains and sea is certainly very 
| charming, indeed. The town claims 


j from six to ten thousand inhabitants, 


and has eight churches, two or three 


| Chinese missions, a Young Men’s Chris- 


tian Association, a Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, a General Temper- 
ance Union, four public schools, a “ Sis- 
ters’”” school, and various other institu- 
tions that tend to make good citizens 
and prosperous nations. ‘There is a good 
public library, pleasantly situated; among 
other books there we counted one hun- 
dred and thirty-five volumes that are 
printed in the Chinese language. ‘There 
aré several good hotels, and, for a place 
the size of this, a good many restaurants, 
some of which we can recommend heart- 
ily, and their prices are not high. But 
rents are high, and in winter, at least, 
| board, with room, ranges from ten dol- 
lars to twelve and one-half ee per 
week. 

The Congregational church numbers 
about one hundred and sixty members, 
and is in a flourishing condition. The 
Sunday-school is not as large as one 
might expect to see in such a church ; 
but the Christian Endeavor Society, with 
its forty members, is doing good work. 
| The pastor, Rev. Charles Theodore 
Weitzel, always attends its meetings; ; but, 
we understand, he never leads them. 
He is very much liked by his people, 
and, under his administration, the at- 
tendance at the Sunday service and at 
the weekly prayer-meeting has _ been 
| greatly increased. As many found it 
‘Inconvenient to attend the latter in the 
evening, the hour was changed to after- 
noon, and with encouraging results. 


) There are sometimes forty persons prés- 
would be glad to develop itself to the} ae P 


ent, and the attendance is increasing. 
Among the first places one is eo 
ach Ag. the Old 
sion. It Has been festored from't 
to time, and is in good tate of preserva- 
In the cemetery adjoining the 
building are some old tombstones, as a 


}matter of course; but there are also 


‘some of very recent date, and do not 


rmark the resting-place of any of the 


“fathers.” A few geraniums and roses 
grow within the inclosure, but the whole 


place is so overrun with weeds, and so 
‘covered with rubbish, that it looks more 
‘ltke the traditional ill-kept back-yard 
than like any God’s acre. 


Of course, 
the view from the Mission is splendid ; 
for, as is so often remarked, the old 
fathers knew what they were doing, and 
chose always the finest sites. Mr. Hen- 
ty C. Ford, the artist who has spent 
some years in Southern California, has 
taken much time and infinite pains to 
get views of the Missions in the various 
parts of the State. He has pictures, 


both oil paintings and etchings, of all 


those now standing, and also of some 


that have been destroyed within the past. 


twelve years. His studio is open to the 
public every Thursday, and is well worth 
visiting. There are, also, other art 
studios in the place, and they, too, are 
open on that day. 

It would not do to close my letter 
without mentioning the boom that Santa 
Barbara, as well as so many other places 
on this Coast, has shared. Property on 
State street—the business street—brings 
from one hundred and fifty dollars to 
five hundred dollars per front foot, while 
'much of the desirable residence ground 
sells readily at sixty dollars per front 
foot. In the lull in property transfers in 
the past few months, that were “just be- 


tween seasons,” as people tell us, a good 


deal of attention was given to building ; 
and the large dwellings in the fashiona- 
ble part of “town, cottages to rent, “an- 
nexes’ to hotels, enlarged grocery and 
| other stores, all testify to the great num- 


ber of visitors expected here during the 


next few months. In fact, they are 
coming already, and ’busses, hacks and 
street-cars are filled with passengers from 
every train and steamer. Many are in 
‘search of health, many come to seek 


their fortunes; but not a few come, 
really, to escape the cold Eastern win- 


ters, and see here a good place to invest 
‘their money. So business in the real es- 
‘tate line is not declining, and the san- 
guine are expecting another it before 
next spring. B. 


THE YAKIMA “XSSOCIATION. 


The Yakima Local Association met 
“with the Congregational church in Winas 
Valley, Yakima county, W. T., Novem- 
ber.12thand 13th. The funeral of Mrs. 


Frances Murdock, widow of Alvah Mur- | 


dock, M.D., and foster mother of Mrs. 
G. A. Rockwood, aged 76 years, lacking 
one month, N ovember roth, at- Oregon 
city, had detained me one day, and the 
sickness of Rev. N. F. Cobleigh prevent- 
ed his ee presence. Rev. J. E. 


= 


Elliott, late from Connecticut, pastor of 
the Atahnum and North Yakima 
churches, and Rev. W. B. Morse, pastor 


of the West Kittitas and South Mount-] 


ain churches, with delegates, were in 
waiting, improving the delay with devo- 
tional services and a sermon. 

On Saturday noon Rev. E, W. Dixon 
and wife, pastor of the Nachess- and 
Winas churches, with their delegates and 
the writer, arrived. The organization 
was quickly made. Deacon F. B, 
Woodcock of the Atahnum church was 
chosen Moderator, and Rev. J. E. Elli- 
ott Scribe and Registrar. 

The narrative of the churches was 
given, which, with devotional meetings, 
occupied the afternoon and evening. 
Special thanks were given for the prog- 
ress and liberality in church building. 
The Winas church had erected their 
house of worship during the summer and 
autumn, and completed it at the cost of 
$1,500, all paid, with the grant of $480 
from the American Congregational Un- 
ion, and a four and a half-acre tract giv- 
en for the church and parsonage, worth 
$100. | 

The churches, six in number, had 
been prospered in these and other enter- 
prises. The Nachess church had $750 
subscribed for their new house of wor- 
ship, which, with the grant of $400 from 
the American Congregational Union, 
will enable them to complete it be- 
fore the 1st of February, 1888. The 
contract is let, and the workmen are 
soon to begin. 

The South Mountain church is pre- 
paring to build. Their settlement has 
no hall for services. On Sabbath the 
new and beautiful and very convenient 
Winas church was dedicated, free of 
debt, in the presence of the members 
and a large audience, one of whom said 
(though a skeptic): “This church has 
added more salable value to homes and 
farms of the people here than it has cost.” 
One deacon who had given $600 said: 
‘I have only returned what God has 
given me. I am none the poorer.” 
Another, who had given the four acres 
and $100 more in labor and money, 
ying.” The Hedication” “Sermon” was by 
Rev. Dr. G. H. Atkinson; prayer, by Rev. 
E, W. Dixon. Other exercises by Revs. 
J. E. Elliott and W. B. Morse; finan- 
cial statement, by Deacon G. S. Taylor. 
Sabbath evening was devoted to home 
missions, with special effort to enlist all 
the churches in the plan to give a cent 
a Gay per member to this cause. The 
plan was indorsed. Some pledges were 
made. Ladies were chosen in each 
church, and requested to make this sys- 
tem their special care for the year. Mrs. 
J. E. Elliott of the Atahnum and North 
Yakima churches was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association, in place of 
Mrs. W. E. Dawson, resigned and re- 
moved to Seattle. Some who had never 
given to any cause pledged something to 
this cause. 

The Sabbath-schools have been pros- 
pered. The outlook is good for the com- 
ing year. New stations will be taken 
near the South Mountain church, among 
the coal and iron beds. More laborers 


are needed and more money for their 


support. Hy A: 


IN MEMORY. 


These lines I pen to the blessed mem- 
ory of our late Superintendent, the Rev. 
N. F. Cobleigh of Walla Walla, who de- 
parted this life on Saturday, November’ 
26, 1887: 


Farewell, farewell! the voice of death 
Has called thee to thy house of clay; 
_ Churches and friends are thus bereft— 
Dear Cobleigh died to-day. 


That well-known form goes down to death, 
And lips are closed that used to pray; 
Farewell, dear brother, I’m forced to say— 

Dear Cobleigh died to-day. 


That loving face, so dear to all! 
The life he lived seemed but a day; 
His work is done. O solemn call! 
Dear Cobleigh died to-day. | 


That prophet’s voice is silent now; 
His staff beside his body lay; 
We are bereft, in sorrow low— 
Dear Cobleigh died to-day. 


Let fall the sympathetic tear; 
Never can we forget this day, | 
When called to mourn the loss so dear— 
Dear Cobisigh died to-day. : 


The wife, the child, your parting kiss 
Hath touched that brow so cold as clay; 
In a far better world than this 
That loved one lives to-day. 


I give to thee my last farewell 
As thou in Death’s cold arms doth lay; 
Parewelll ah, no, with Christ he dwells— 
Dear Cobleigh lives to-day. 


Weep not for him, nor yet deplore — 
His death; he stands in bright array 

Upon your golden jasper shore— 
Dear Cobleigh lives to-day. 


His work is done; he ee doth rest 

In peace so sweet; his joy display; 

. He swells the number of the blest— 
Dear Cobleigh lives to-day. 


A soul! in sing 
e victor’s song; thy joy display 
Midst heaven’s throng, on joyous wing— 
Dear Cobleigh lives to-day. 


The Weman’s Beard 
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THE DECEMBER MEETING. 


Owing to the pressure of holiday cares 
and holiday duties, the December meet- 
ing of the Board was not largely attend- 
ed. Twenty ladies met in the upper 
parlor of the Third Congregational 
church, Miss Fay being in the chair, 
and presiding with her accustomed charm 
and impressiveness of manner. Two 
verses of “The Light of the World ” 
were sung, Scripture was read from Acts 
xvi, and the President led in a fervent 
prayer for God’s presence with his work- | 
ers in foreign lands, as well as in the 
midst of those who were gathered togeth- 
er at the meeting to learn of the progress 
of the Lord’s kingdom. 


Mrs. Jewett followed with a letter 
from Mrs. Holbrook of South Africa, in 
which the touching story of a Christian 
Zulu girl was most pathetically related. 
The simple and affecting tale was fram- 
ed in such a way as seemingly to have 
come from the lips of the girl herself. 
No doubt, Mrs. Holbrook reported most 
of her words verbatim; at least, she 
adopted the artless phrases of an unlearn- 
ed, yet trusting, woman, fashioning a nar- 
rative that went to the heart with its les- 
sons of faith and love. If the letter is 
published in full, all who failed to hear 
it read will be interested in the trials of 
this poor, yet rich, Zulu girl, and in the 
manifestation of God’s guidance over 
the lives of even his most forlorn ones. 

Next in order were extracts from pri- 


These related not so much to his work— 
though that was often touched upon—as 
to his change of surroundings. Mr. 
Perkins anid his wife have recently been 
removed to a station farther south. The 
change In scenery he likens to the differ- 
ence between places such as San Rafael 
and Lathrop, and it is, therefore, not a 
particularly desirable one. The climate 
of the new station is cooler, however, 
free from fever, and visited by invigorat- 
ing sea breezes. While they are, at pres- 
ent, widely separated from any but 
native society, Mr. Perkins writes in a 
spirit of admirable cheerfulness, and en- 
tire, earnest devotion. No sacrifice of 
comfort, or personal interest, seems too 
great for him to undertake ; and his hap- 
piness in this holy enthusiasm must cer- 
tainly be his exceeding reward. 


Still other letters were from Miss 
Daughaday and Mr. Clark of Japan. 
The former was read by Mrs. Fisher, 
and contained a delightful account of: 
the new craze among the Japanese for 
American dress. The missionary, of 
course, is in a position to exercise great 
influence over her pupils in this respect, 
and several amusing instances were cit- 
ed, in which the necessity for the aid of 
American taste was very apparent. 

At the close of the meeting Miss Fay 
exhibited a number of handsome Indian- 
|curlos, which had been kindly loaned. 
for the afternoon. Quaintly woven bas- 
kets, articles of jewelry, a miniature: 
water-pot, beautiful stuffs and laces, x 
tiny idol, and a number of interesting 
photographs, were included in the collec- 
tion. Among the photographs was one 
of striking features. It is the scene of 
an Indian festival, and the bird’s-eye view 
ot the thousands upon thousands of na- 
tives massed together was almost appall- 
ing. It gave one an overwhelming 
sense, which words fail to awaken, of 
souls waiting for the bread of life. 
“Truly, the harvest is plenteous, but the 


| laborers are few.” 


HONOLULU. 


The recognition of the Central Union 
church of Honolulu and the installation 
of Rev. E. G.’ Beckwith as its pastor took 
place Sunday. evening, November zoth. 
In the services of recognition there were 
an address on “The Necessity for the 
New Organization,” by Rev. W. C. 
Merrill; an address on “The Fu- 
ture of the N ew Organization,” by 
Rev. W. B. Oleson ; an address of rec- 
Ognition, by Rev. J. Waiamau; the 
translation of address of recognition, by 
Rev. A. O. Forbes, and the prayer of 
consecration, by Rev. H. H. Parker. 
In the services of installation the prayer 
of installation was offered by Rev. S. E. 
Bishop ; charge to pastor, by Rev. C. 
M. Hyde, D.D. ; right hand of fellow- 
ship, by Rev. E. P, Baker; address to 
people, by Rev. T. L. Gulick, ‘and the 


Pallman, W.T. Rev. James Davizs. 


| benediction by the ‘pastor. 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCtsco, CAL. 


[W EDNESDAY, DeceMBER 14, 1887. 


- MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.—I. 


EARLY LIFE. 


Dr. Marcus Whitman was born at 
Rushville, Yates county, New York, Sep- 
tember 4, 1802, and he was the third 
sor. of Beza and Alice Whitman. His 
father was a native of Goshen, Mass., 
and moved from Windsor, Mass. in 
1799, living first in Hopewell, and next 
settllng in Gorham, now Rushville, where 
Marcus was born. He built and kept 
the first public house in Rushville, and 
died April 6, 1810. 

From a work published by Fowler 
and Wells, it would seem that the origi- 
nal Whitman stock predominated over 
all those that intermarried with it, not 
only in imparting age, but also in ren- 
dering all the descendants conspicious 
for high moral and ‘religious feelings, as 
well as for strong common sense. John 
Whitman, called the ancestor of the 
Whitman family, lived to be about nine- 

‘ty. None of his sons died under eighty- 
two, and several of them reached ninety 
years. A descendant of Deacon Whit- 
man died at the advanced age of one 
hundred and seven. His mother, Alice 
(Green) Whitman, was the sister of Cap- 
tain Henry Green, an early gesident of 
Rushville, and one of the purchasers of 
the Green tract in Jerusalem. She died 
in 1853 or in 1854. 

They left a family of five surviving 
children—Augustus, Marcus, Henry G., 
Samuel and Alice. In the infancy of 
Marcus, his parents lived in a log house. 
The country was new and wild, and his 
father was a tanner and a currier. His 
mother being lonely, often used to go 
and sit with her husband in the little 

. shop opposite the house, binding shoes. 
Having left Marcus, a baby, in his cra- 
dle, one evening, she was much startled, 
on her return, to find that a log had fal- 
len from the fireplace, and burned the 
lower end of the cradle, and that he was 
nearly suffocated by the smoke. His 
life was, however, wonderfully preserved 
for a great work. 

In the fall of 1810, after the death of 
his father, he was sent to live with his 
paternal grandfather, Deacon Samuel 
Whitman, at Plainfield Mass. He dated 
his conversion from a revival at this 
place in 1819, though he did not join 
any church until five years later, when 
he united with the Congregational 
Church at Rushville, January, 1824. 
He remained a member of this for nine 
years, when he joined the Presbyterian 
Church at Wheeler, February 9, 1833, 
of which he was elected a ruling Elder 
‘the next month. February 2, 1836, he 
was dismissed from this ‘“ where the 
Providence of God may cast his lot,” 
after which about 1837 he joined the 
Mission church in Oregon, which was 
Presbyterian in name, and Congregation- 
al in practice. 

Having remained at Plainfield four 
years, he unexpectedly returned home 
for a visit of three weeks. Coming in 
at evening, he went up to his mother, 
and reacheg out his hand, saying, ‘** How 
do you do, mother.” She drew back, 
not knowing him. This so grieved him 
that he burst into tears. He then re- 

‘turned to Plainfield, where he remained 
‘five years longer, and began a course of 
Latin, under Rev. Moses Hallock, after 
-which he returned to Rushville, where 
he finished this part of his studies under 
Rev. David Page. His heart was set 
-on studying for the ministry, but he was 
opposed by his brothers, who thought 
his limited means would compel him to 
‘be a charity scholar, and they persuaded 
him against his will to take up the study 
of medicine. Many a time have the 
big tears been seen on his face, as he 
thought of his disappointment in this 
object of life. He took up a three 
years’ course of study with Dr. Ira Bry- 
ant, of Rushville, and received his diplo- 
ma at Fairfield in 1824. During his 
studies he was severely afflicted with a 
pain in his side, to which he was subject 
all of his life, but he was a man of re- 
markable energy and perseverance, and 
seldom yielded to bodily pain or weari- 
ness. 

His first practice in medicine was 
four years in Canada, after which he 
went home, determined to study for the 
ministry, but he was again assailed by 
the pain in his side, and conquered by 
it, whereupon he went to Wheeler, where 
he practised for four years more. 

At one time he was associated with 
his brother Henry in owning and run- 
ning asaw-mill near Potter Center. He 
always had a great passion for advent- 
ure and exploration in new and uncivil- 
ized regions, and being of a strong re- 
ligious tendency, he panted for mission- 
ary work that would gratify this desire 
and satisfy his ambition. He found it 
when Rev. S. Parker went to Wheeler in 
the winter of 1834-5, in order to arouse 
the people on the subject of Indian mis- 
sions, and/then Dr. Whitman was in- 
duced to join his fortunes with Oregon. 

His wife, Narcissa Prentiss, was born 
in Prattsburg, N. Y., March 14, 1808. 
She was the daughter of Judge Stephen 

Prentiss. She was the subject of early 
religious impressions, and, at the age of 
13, experienced a hope that she had 
passed from death unto life, and she 
united with the First Presbyterian church 
at her native place, ever after maintain- 
ing a firm Christian character. From 
childhood she took great delight in fam- 
ily worship, and when she was old 
enough to attend prayer-meeting, her 
seat was seldom vacant. ,She never 
excused herself from taking*an active 


"part in those meetings, but was always 


ready to testify to the loving kindness of 
her Saviour in bringing her out of dark- 
ness into light, 


her friends should come to the knowl- 


edge of her Saviour that she would visit 


She was so anxious that | 


them, pray for them, and urge them to 
come to Christ. After her conversion 
her mird was drawn to the: subject of 
foreign missions, and it became the ar- 
-dent wish of her heart that she might be 
called to carry the news of salvation to 
heathen lands. It was while laboring in 
a protracted meeting in Angelica, N. Y., 
that Dr. Whitman sought her as a com- 
panion, to share with him the labors and 
toils of a missionary life beyond the 
Rocky mountains. He told her of the 
long, toilsome, perilous journey before 
they should reach their field of labor. 
Nothing daunted, she replied: “It is 
God’s cause. I will go.” 

The Doctor was on the eve of his 
journey when the marriage took place. 
One who was present says that Mrs. 
Whitman and her sisters were in the 
choir, being sweet singers, and hers was 
the only voice that held out full without 
faltering, as they sang: 


‘* Yes, my native land, I love thee; 
. All thy scenes I love them well. 
Friends, connections, happy country, 
Now I bid you all farewell.” 


lead us,” was also sung, and the bene- 
diction of all there followed those who 
were so soon to leave. M. EELLs. 


THE LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 


ration of human life is from 80 to 100 
years. Those who die at an earlier age 
are cut off prematurely. Old age is the 
only natural death. All else is acci- 
dental. | 
The average falls far short of this, 
however, and only two or three in ten 
thousand reach the goal. The average 
duration of life in all Europe is estimat- 
ed,in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
to be 34 years ; in Prussia, 28.18 years ; 
in Naples, 31.65 years; and in Schleswig- 
Holstein, 39.8 years. According to EI- 
liott’s tables, however, it was 36.7 years 
in Prussia from 1839 to 1841. In 
Sweden the average is given as 34.42 
years. The most accurate statistics are 
kept in England. The first English life- 
tables were published in 1780 by Dr. 
Price, and were based upon the parish 
records of the town of Northampton. 
These give the average as only 25.18 
years. The Carlisle tables, calculated 
by Mr. Milne from the mortality records 
of the town of Carlisle from 1779 to 
1787, and published in 1816, give an 
average expectancy of 38.72. It re- 
mained for Dr. Farr to construct tables 


existence. These are based upon the 
mortality records of the entire popula- 
tion of England and Wales for a period 
of 16 years, from 1838 to 1854. These 
give an average longevity of 40.85 years 
for both sexes, males living 39.91 years, 
and females 41.85. 
A comparison of these different tables 
indicates a gradual increase in the aver- 
age duration of life. Other statistics 
point in the same direction. Thus, in 
England, out of a definite population, 
from 1720 to 1730, the number of 
deaths each year, on the average, was 
1,068; in the same population, from 
1770 to 1780, it was 857; and, frem 
1810 to 1815, only 612. Again, in 
Sweden, from 1754 to 1768, the average 
annual death-rate was 1 in 34; while, 
from 1821 to 1825, it was 1 in 45. In 
England, in 1690, it was t in 33; and in 
1821, 1 in 58. 3 
The duration of life is greatest among 
the middle classes. Hufeland tells us 
that out of 200 Roman and German 
emperors, Only 4 attained the age of 80; 
and, of 300 popes, only 5 reached that 
age ; but, in the general average of all 
classes, about 6 persons in every 100 
reach the age of 85. | 

Twenty Presidents of the United States 
have died at the average age of 70 years, 
3 months, 9 days. The oldest was John 
Adams, go years, 8 months, 4 days ; the 
youngest, James A. Garfield, 49 years, 
1o months. It is a significant fact that, 
considering them by fives, the average 
age of the first five was 80 years, 17 
days ; of the second, 75 years, 8 months, 
8 days; of the third, 66 years, 11 
months, 22 days; and of the last, 58 
years, 4 months, 20 days; indicating 
that, as responsibility increases, longevity 
diminishes, 

Sixteen centenarians died in 1885 in 
Massachusetts. Five were males, eleven 
females. The oldest was 110, their 
average age nearly 103. Seven were 
natives, nine foreigners. All but two 
had been married.—Congregationalist. 


The incarnation teaches us that our 
part is in Christ, our bodies his temple, 
our nature his image, our hearts his 
shrine. He that takes a mean estimate 
of own being, he who regards himself as 
akin only to the beasts that perish, and 
destined to no higher end than they, will 
live as they do. He who looks on him- 
self as immortal, as a child of God, as 
partaker of the nature which Christ wore 
and Christ redeemed, he will hold him- 
self ever more and more bounden to aim 
at a noble and godly life. 


God became man. Is not that cause 
enough for Christmas gladness, for a joy 
as of the angels, for a joy ten times more 
glad and living than we can ever feel ? 
He took not on him the nature of an- 
gels, yet the angels thrilled with tumults 


of joy at the thoughts of millions of sin- 
ners who would repent. What would 
our joy be if, with their larger other eyes, 
we could see all that was signified by the 


birth of Christ ?—— Farrar. 


Some people pray as sailors use the 
pumps— only when the storm rages and 


the Christian prays without ceasing. 


The hymn, “Gently, Lord, O gently 


Physiologists claim that the normal du- | 


based upon the most accurate records cf | 
the greatest number of people of any in 


the ship is in danger of sinking. But 


THE LAST JOURNEY. 


One other journey, O my love— 

One more for us to share; 
Again across the blooming land 
* Together we must fare. 


The happy days come back to me 
When first we went away— 

We two, we only, side by side, 

_ That blessed wedding day. 


Ah me, how rapid were the wheels, 
How swift the radiant hours, 

How dear the shy and tender looks, 
How sweet the bridal flowers! 


Year after year we went again, 
But nevermore alone; 

With little links of childish love 
That bound us to our own. 


The clinging hands, the baby words, 
The losses and the gain, 

The anxious, faithful mother heart 
That solaced every pain. 


No more alone, yet dearer far 
Than tenderest solitude, 

The gathering of that flock beloved— 
The mother with her brood. 


And now how silent are the lips, 
How still, without their smile! 

No word of mine, no thought of thine, 
That silence shall beguile. 


How close those serious eyes are shut! 
The white lids lift no more; | 

No living look of love or peace, 
No glance at sea or shore! 


Art thou not here? So near, so far 
Thy face I cannot see! 

Here, and yet hidden from my sight— 
O God, how can it be! 


Our last long journey, she and I, 
Together, yet apart, 

Homeward and graveward—she at rest, 
I with my breaking heart! 

— Independent. 


{For Tae Pacirro. | 
WE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” 


Katy Morrow was sitting, as was usual 


Glancing out.of the window, she stopped 
short in the middle of a line to exclaim: 

“Oh, dear! another visitation!” — 

‘What is it, dear?”’ questioned Miss 
Charity, looking over her spectacles. 

“Why, that horrid old Mrs. Barry is 
coming again. I wish she’d stay at 
home.”’ 

‘Well, child, let her come; it won’t 
hurt us to comfort the poor old soul a 
little.” 

‘But she’s so pokey and disagreeable, 
and it isn’t more than a month since she 
came before.” 

.“That won’t hurt us a bit, either, un- 
less we permit ourselves to become dis- 
agreeable, too.” 

‘T never did see such a woman as 
you are in my life, Aunt Charry; one 
would suppose you enjoyed Mrs. Barry 
and her like.” 

“She is one of my opportunities, 
Katy. And now I want you should be 
just as kind to her to-day as you would 
wish the people on the hill to be to me 
if I had occasion to visit their elegant 
mansion. 

There was no time for answer; 
visitor was opening the door. 


Mrs. Barry took the chair so courte- 
ously offered by the elder of the two 
women, laid aside her bonnet and 
shawl with the first invitation, and lean- 
ed back on the cushions with the air of 
one tired and discouraged. A few pleas- 


things interesting to the visitor, were fol- 
lowed by a cup of tea and some other re- 
freshments. The faded face brightened 
up, her tones lost their déspondency, and 
she looked in an hour’s time like an 
amended edition of the woman, as she 
had entered the sitting-room. She told 
a story or two of the days when she was 
young and lively, at which Katy laughed 
with real amusement. Then the little 
visit was over. 

“T always get chirked up when I come 
here,” she said, as she put on her old 
brown bonnet and shawl. be 

“TJ hope you will come again,” re- 
sponded Miss Charity’s kindly voice. 
“T like to have you come.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” answered 


the steps and moved slowly on. 

“Oh, Aunt Charry, how could you say 
you like to have her come? It is be- 
yond my understanding. ” ! 

‘‘Because it is true, dear; and it is true 
because it does her so much good.” 


Charity Morrow, only I think you 
ought to be called Saint Charity—saint 
for making yourself like Mrs. Barry’s 
visits, and for being patient with me.” 

‘‘Nonsense, child, there’s no special 
saintliness in doing a plain, easy duty. 
Mrs. Barry is one of my little opportu- 
nities—that’s all.” 

‘‘And Sally Stearns is another of the 
same kind, and Becky Waters, she being 


a little different, and so on, tothe end of 


the catalogue.” . 

“I’m afraid, Katy, you haven’t quite 
learned by heart those words of blessed 
Paul, which he nieans for all of us: ‘As 
we have, therefore, opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith.’ Mrs. 
Barry is one of Christ’s household.” 

‘But it doesn’t make her lovely.” 

*‘Perhaps she is lovely to him.” 


and I don’t see how Christ can.” 


‘Because he is Christ, Katy. You 
and I are not altogether lovely ; we are 
| That 
pretty Miss Deming, whom you so much 
admire, has the name of being as. jeal- 
Peter de- 
nied his Lord, and two other apostles 


a trial sometimes to each other. 


Ous as my poor old woman. 


|}had a sharp contention between them- 
selves. What if Christ couldn’t love any 
of these faulty disciples? ”’ | 
‘‘Oh, I suppose you're right; but it 
doesn’t make me like to have Mrs. Barry 


hang round as she does.” 


-where I am. 


it, aunty. 


in the afternoon, sewing and singing, | 


Will you, dear ? ” x 
the | 


ant inquiries, and a little cheerful talk of | 


the poor woman, as she hobbled down 


“JT believe you were rightly named | 


‘‘She is so envious and jealous of those 
who have a little more of this world than 
she has, I can’t love such a character, 


« But, there’s the apostle’s injunction, 


Katy, and here’s the opportunity for 
me. He doesn’t say we must select the 
pleasant people, or those who can give 


back as much as we offer, among the | 


household of faith. Now, you see, Katy, 


I can’t do as much as many women can 


for their Lord ; it isn’t in me. I wasn’t 
made forspreading myself about. I can 
only gather up a little from here and 
there, near by, and draw it towards me 
I never could go on any 
sort of a mission; the mission always 
had tocometo me. If I can get a cup 
of tea, or say a few helpful words to one, 
of the least of the disciples, I must make 
the most of my privilege for my Lord’s 
sake.” 

‘‘T am sure you do make the most of 
I suppose you have been 
making the most of your opportunities 
all your life.” 

‘‘ Oh, no, no; very far from it. Once 
I felt as you do. I would have run away 
from Mrs, Barry, and all her kind. I 
learned only very slowly to love all the 
household of faith for Christ’s own sake. 


| About receiving what you call, and what 


were to me, disagreeable people as com- 
pany, I rebelled in feeling and in prac- 
tice. Something happened once, Katy 
—it was a great while ago—which I have 
always been sorry for. The recollection 
of it all these years makes me hospitable 
and patient to people I don’t care about 
for their own sake. 

‘‘It was a hot summer day, when 
everybody was wilted and tired, and no- 


| body felt like making any extra exertion. 


My house was full of folks—some com- 
pany, a workman or two; and every- 


jthing, as will happen at such times, 


crowding along to be done. Towards. 
night there was an arrival—an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter, who, I 
knew, wanted an invitation to stay with 
us over night. I had never met these 
people, but I had heard their names as 
friends of some friends of ours. They 
were taking a journey, and their horse 
was tired. Poor Nora gave me sucha 
rueful look, as she announced the visi- 
tors, that I had not the heart to lay upon 
her another task. My sleeping-rooms 
were all occupied. So I allowed my 
guests to go away with a troubled look 
on their faces. I felt sorry for them; 
but I felt sorry for myself, too. There 
was no public house within their reach, 
and I never heard how they fared. I 
heard about the daughter of that elderly 
man, afterwards, and learned that I had 
refused to entertain an angel unawares. 
I could have done somehow, and made 
those twomore guests comfortable. But I 
hadn’t begun then to consider opportu- 
mities. It has alwzys seemed since I 
did begin that Christ would say of that 
one, ‘Ye did it not to me.’ ” 

‘‘Aunt Charry,” said Katy, ‘do you 


jthink it’s everybody’s duty to take in 


any One of that great household who 
chooses to make an opportunity of him- 
self, or herself? ” 

** Now, Katy,” replied the patient 
voice, ** you know I mean only reasona- 
ble and proper things, whether the good 
is making a cup of tea, or something 
else. Our opportunities differ with our 
circumstances. Yours are not the same 
as mine, except when you are with me 
and can help. But, Katy, if you are the 
Lord’s own, you will some day come to 
the very place where you are willing, 
and even glad, to do the little things, 
and for disagreeable people, just because 
they belong to Christ.” 

**] don’t want to think of Mrs. Barry, 
Aunt Charry, until she comes again.” 

‘And all this time Christ will be 
thinking of you. He will be bringing 
your kind of opportunities, and some of 
them will bring a cross to be carried for 
his sake. If we reject his opportunies, 


| we have no encouragement that he will 


not some day reject us in our need.” 
Katy Morrow sewed on faster and 
faster; but she did not sing again that 


day. 


THE MINISTER’S ‘SDON'TS.” 


Don’t let the pastor be lost in the 
preacher. The pulpit may be the min- 
ister’s throne, but he is a poor king 
whose royalty is bound by it. 

Don’t visit your people professionally. 
An ounce of man is worth a pound of 
the parson. 

- Don’t neglect the sick. They need 
special care, and death may snatch them 
from you very abruptly. | 

Don’t be stiff or a stranger among the 
poor. Your presence will brighten their 
lives; and their hearts, unspoiled by 
conventionality, will repay you with a 
wealth of love. 

Don’t court the wealthy, yet do not 


fail to give them due respect. 


Don’t become the pet of a few famil- 
ies. Love all, though you may not be 
able to love all alike. 

Don’t shut yourself out from all so- 
cial intercourse; but do not let it swal 
low up too much of yourtime. | 

Don’t excite jealousy by fluttering 
around a few. Preferences you are 
sure to have, but you must not ally your- 
self to a party. | 

Don’t visit by fits and starts. Work 
may be doubled by doing it regularly. 

Don’t neglect to note the number of 

your visits. 
and stimulus to yourself, and will often 
enable you to stop the mouths of grum- 
blers. 
_ Don’t reach your country places just 
in time to preach. Go early, and win 
the hearts*of the people by entering their 
homes. | 

Don’t meet the society classes always 
inthe same way. Cultivate variety, so 
that leaders and members may catch in- 
Spiration, not from your matter only, 


| but from your manner. 


English literature.”’ —Episco 


The record will be a guide 


é Don’t let the Sunday-school complain 


of never seeing you. Your presence 
there will cheer the teachers, and win 
you the love of the children. 

Don’t go to the Sumday-school merely 
to deliver an.address. Give a kind 
word to each teacher, and a few sunny 
counsels to each class. ? 

Don’t let the young men and young 
women be unprovided for. A Bible- 
class or improvement society will bring 
you nearer them than the pulpit. 

Don’t forget to-inquire about their 
reading, and give them counsel in the 
choice of books. noni 

Don’t fail to find them plenty of 
books. It will keep them out of mis- 
chief, and attach them to the church. 

Don’t undervalue the old-fashioned 
society meeting. Homely counsels giv- 
en there will often come closer, and live 
longer than pulpit utterances. 

Don’t absent yourself from the sew- 
ing circle. All work and all workers 
which help the poor of the church should 
have your countenance. ' 

Don’t fail to encourage the Band. of 
Hope. The young people will tread the 
path of temperance more firmly if their 
pastor leads them. 

Don’t forget the monthly missionary 
meeting. Better still, make the week- 
night service once a month bear on 
missionary work. 

Don’t, at such a service, simply read 
the missionary notes. Take a country 
or a missionary each month, and give 
the people a description of the condi- 


tion of the one, or the work of the | 


other. | 

Don’t cling conservatively to old 
methods, yet do not rush too hastily after 
new. Wisdom adopts the best, whether 
newly born, or worn with age. 

Don’t be disheartened if some of your 
projects fail. No man is victor always, 
and failure has often more treasure hid- 
den in its heart than success. | 

Don’t expect to escape censure, how- 
ever much youdo. The grumblers you 
have with you always. . 

Don’t fail to commit yourself. and 
your work to God. To him you are 
worth not only what you achieve, but 
what you attempt.—Methodist Recorder, 
London. | 


> 


Men who aspire to become great 
preachers seldom do much good in the 
world. They think more of their own 
fame and greatness than they think of 
the salvation of the world. ‘They pre- 
pare themselves to preach great sermons 
such as may please men. Such sermons 
do not please God, and fail in reaching 
the hearts of sinful men and women. 
Such a gospel is not the gospel of Christ, 
and cannot be the power of God_ unto 
salvation, even though it may be believ- 
ed. Brother, if you want to do good in 
the world as a minister of the gospel, 
preach the Word of God in the fear of 
heaven.——-The Witness. 


Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble infant lay; 

The babe looked up and showed his face; 
In spite of darkness, it was day. 


It was the day, sweet, and did rise 


Not from the east, but from thy eyes. ~ 


Welcome to our wondering sight, 
Eternity within a span! 

Summer in winter! day in night! 
Heaven in earth! and God in man! 
Great Little One, whose glorious birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth. 

—R. Crashan. 


Living Age. 


N 1888 THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its forty-fifth year, 
having met with constant com- 
mendation and success. 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-columnu octavo pages of 
reading - matter yearly. t pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
tts great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sci- 
entific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 
_odical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and mest cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large rolumes a year, 
furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation that, whil 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM. 
PLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
rogress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 
ainily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvellous 
publication of the time.’ — Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. 
tains its leadin 
aspirants for pu 


Littell’s 


It main- 
osition in spite of the multitude of 
ic favor.” — New- York Observer. 

“Such a Gpulication exhausts our superlatives. . 

raphy, philosophy, or religion, t cannot oun 
in it.” _ Tie Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.”’— Boston Traveller. 

“Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, 

etry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, ones 

to its scope, and are represented in its pages. The 
readers miss very little that is important in the peri- 
Odical domain.’”’ — Boston Journal. 

“In reading its closely printed pages one is brought 
in contact with the men who are making opinion the 
world over. . Always new, always attractive, always 
exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever 
to every one desirous of keeping up with the current of 
l Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It is edited with great skiil and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 

“'1t may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” —New- York Tribune. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in_no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE:”’ — ingfield Republican. 

‘* At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.’’ — Boston. Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, but 
who still wish to keep themselves well informed upon 
the of the — The Advance, Chicago. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
— thonght an literature of civilization.” — Christian 

tocate, ; s0urg. 
is unequalied.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington. 
‘It is absolutely without a rival.’”’ — Montreal Gaz 
Published WEEKLY at $8 00 a year, free of postage. aoe 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBE for t 
1888, remitting before Jan. Ist, 


| 1887 
_ tssued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 


sent gratis. 


Club- Prices: for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 

(“ Possessed of Tue Livine AcE and one or other of 
our vivacious A monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phila. 
Eve. Bulletin. 


and the St. Ni or Scribner’s 


Address, 


LITTELL & CO., Bostom | 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
1,1887. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, 
A. M. 1036 Valeacia St., Saa Francisco, Cal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


The next study year will begin September 1, 
1887. 
Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooaz, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for, 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or — 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


COLLEGE SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains ur- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 


or Mrs. C. T, Mills, 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., CAL. 


McPHERRON ACADEMY 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pieasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., . 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, - 


Ca’, 


VALLEJO 
A Home and Day School for Girls. 


HE SCHOOL WILL BE OPENED JAVN- 
unary 4, 1838. For information addrass;, 


REV. JOHN M. CHASE, 
Vallejo, Gai. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Partworpai, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


NEVADA COUNTY ACADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL OOURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. 
A Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing. 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARK | 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevads 
City, two miles from either city. 
tc" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. 


DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


M.S. MARSH, Nevada City........ President 
GEO, M. HUGHES, Nevada City... . Secretary 
J. T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 


EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. 
GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. — 
WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1837. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
_ BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, CAL. 


CALAVERAS ACADEMY. 


MOKELUMNE HILL. 


HE WINTER TERM BEGINS NOVEM- 

, ber 15, 1887, and continues three months. 
Tuition, $3 per month. Music, Painting, 
Drawing and Modern Languages extra, but 
reasonable. Text-books used in the public 
schools will be employed by those studying 
the branches contained in the same. In- 
structors—Rev.A. K. Crawford, M. A., Princi- 
Ancient Miss A.S.Crawford, 
. A., Preceptress, Painting and Drawing; 
Grand French ; 

Crawford, Mathematics; 
For full in- 


Principal, 
ili, Cal. 


Monsieur J a 

Prof. Samuel _F. 

Mrs. Emma R. Harp, Music. 

formation address 

REV, A. K. CRAWFOR 
Mokelumne 
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MARCUS WHITMAN, M.D.—I. 


EARLY LIFE. 


Dr. Marcus Whitman was born at 
Rushville, Yates county, New York, Sep- 
tember 4, 1802, and he was the third 
sor of Beza and Alice Whitman. His 
father was a native of Goshen, Mass., 
and moved from Windsor, Mass. in 
1799, living first in Hopewell, and next 
settling in Gorham, now Rushville, where 
Marcus was born. He built and kept 
the first public house in Rushville, and 
died April 6, 1810. 7 

From a work published by Fowler 
and Wells, it would seem that the origi- 
nal Whitman stock predominated over 
all those that intermarried with it, not 
only in imparting age, but also in ren- 
dering all the descendants conspicious 
for high moral and -religious feelings, as 
well as for strong common sense. John 
Whitman, called the ancestor of the 
Whitman family, lived to be about nine- 

‘ty. None of his sons died under eighty- 
two, and several of them reached ninety 
years. A descendant of Deacon Whit- 
man died at the advanced age of one 
hundred and seven. His mother, Alice 
(Green) Whitman, was the sister of Cap- 
tain Henry Green, an early resident of 
Rushville, and one of the purchasers of 
the Green tract in Jerusalem. She died 
in 1853 or in 1854. 

They left a family of five surviving 
children—Augustus, Marcus, Henry G., 
Samuel and Alice. In the infancy of 
Marcus, his parents lived in a log house. 
The country was new and wild, and his 
father was a tanner and a currier. His 
mother being lonely, often used to go 
and sit with her husband in the little 
shop opposite the house, binding shoes. 
Having left Marcus, a baby, in his cra- 
dle, one evening, she was much startled, 
on her return, to find that a log had fal- 
len from the fireplace, and burned the 
lower end of the cradle, and that he was 
nearly suffocated by the smoke. His 
life was, however, wonderfully preserved 
for a great work. 

In the fall of 1810, after the death of 
his father, he was sent to live with his 
paternal grandfather, Deacon Samuel 
Whitman, at Plainfield Mass. He dated 
his conversion from a revival at this 
place in 1819, though he did not join 
any church until five years later, when 
he united with the Congregational 
Church at Rushville, January, 1824. 
He remained a member of this for nine 
years, when he joined the Presbyterian 
Church at Wheeler, February 9, 1833, 
of which he was elected a ruling Elder 

‘the next month. February 2, 1836, he 
was dismissed from this “ where the 
Providence of God may cast his lot,” 
after which about 1837 he joined the 
Mission church in Oregon, which was 
Presbyterian in name, and Congregation- 
al in practice. 

Having remained at Plainfield four 
years, he unexpectedly returned home 
for a visit of three weeks. Coming in 
at evening, he went up to his mother, 
and reached out his hand, saying, ‘“* How 

She drew back, 
not knowing him. This so grieved him 
that he burst into tears. He then re- 
‘turned to Plainfield, where he remained 
‘five years longer, and began a course of 
Latin, under Rev. Moses Hallock, after 
‘which he returned to Rushville, where 
he finished this part of his studies under 
Rev. David Page. His heart was set 
-on studying for the ministry, but he was 
opposed by his brothers, who thought 
his limited means would compel him to 
‘be a charity scholar, and they persuaded 
him against his will to take up the study 
of medicine. Many a time have the 
big tears been seen on his face, as he 
thought of his disappointment in this 
He took up a three 
years’ course of study with Dr. Ira Bry- 


ant, of Rushville, and received his diplo- 


ma at Fairfield in 1824. During his 
studies he was severely afflicted with a 
pain in his side, to which he was subject 
all of his life, but he was a man of re- 
markable energy and perseverance, and 
seldom yielded to bodily. pain or weari- 
ness. Z 
His first practice in medicine was 
four years in Canada, after which he 
went home, determined to study for the 
ministry, but he was again assailed by 
the pain in his side, and conquered by 
it, whereupon he went to Wheeler, where 
he practised for four years more. 
At one time he was associated with 
his brother Henry in owning and run- 
ning asaw-mill near Potter Center. He 
always had a great passion for advent- 
ure and exploration in new and uncivil- 
ized regions, and being of a strong re- 
ligious tendency, he panted for mission- 
ary work that would gratify this desire 
and satisfy his ambition. He found it 
when Rev. S. Parker went to Wheeler in 
the winter of 1834-5, in order to arouse 
the people on the subject of Indian mis- 
sions, and then Dr. Whitman was in- 
duced to join his fortunes with Oregon. 
His wife, Narcissa Prentiss, was born 
in Prattsburg, N. Y., March 14, 1808. 
She was the daughter of Judge Stephen 
Prentiss. She was the subject of early 
religious impressions, and, at the age of 
13, experienced a hope that she had 


passed from death unto life, and she 


united with the First Presbyterian church 
at her native place, ever after maintain- 
ing a firm Christian character. From 
childhood she took great delight in fam- 
ily worship, and when she was old 
enough to attend prayer-meeting, her 
seat was seldom vacant. ,She never 
excused herself from taking*an active 
part in ‘those meetings, but was always 
ready to testify to the loving kindness of 
her Saviour in bringing her out of dark- 
ness into light. She was so anxious that 
friends should come to the knowl. 
edge of her Saviour that she would visit 


them, pray for them, and urge them to 
come to Christ. After her conversion 
her mind was drawn to the: subject of 
foreign missions, and it became the ar- 
dent wish of her heart that she might be 
called to carry the news of salvation to 
heathen lands. It was while laboring in 
a protracted meeting in Angelica, N. Y., 
that Dr. Whitman sought her as a com- 
panion, to share with him the labors and 
toils of a missionary life beyond the 
Rocky mountains. He told her of the 
long, toilsome, perilous journey before 
they should reach their field of labor. 
Nothing daunted, she replied: “It is 
God’s cause. I will go.” 

The Doctor was on the eve of his 
journey when the marriage took place. 
One who was present says that Mrs. 
Whitman and her sisters were in the 
choir, being sweet singers, and hers was 
the only voice that held out full without 
faltering, as they sang: 


‘* Yes, my native land, I love thee; 
, All thy scenes I love them well. 
Friends, connections, happy country, 
Now I bid you all farewell.” 


lead us,” was also sung, and the bene- 
diction of all there followed those who 
were so soon to leave. M. EELLS. 


THE LENGTH OF HUMAN LIFE. 


ration of human life is from 80 to 100 
years. Those who die at an earlier age 
are cut off prematurely. Old age is the 
only natural death. All else is acci- 
dental. 

The average falls far short of this, 
however, and only two or three in ten 
thousand reach the goal. The average 
duration of life in all Europe is estimat- 
ed, in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
to be 34 years ; in Prussia, 28.18 years ; 
in Naples, 31.65 years; and in Schleswig- 
Holstein, 39.8 years. According to EI- 
liott’s tables, however, it was 36.7 years 
in Prussia from 1839 to 1841. In 
Sweden the average is given as 34.42 
years. The most accurate statistics are 
kept in England. The first English life- 
tables were published in 1780 by Dr. 
Price, and were based upon the parish 
records of the town of Northampton. 
These give the average as only 25.18 
years. The Carlisle tables, calculated 
by Mr. Milne from the mortality records 
of the town of Carlisle from 1779 to 
1787, and published in 1816, give an 
average expectancy of 38.72. It re- 
mained for Dr. Farr to construct tables 
based upon the most accurate records cf 
the greatest number of people of any in 
existence. These are based upon the 
mortality records of the entire popula- 
tion of England and Wales for a period 
of 16 years, from 1838 to 1854. These 
give an average longevity of 40.85 years 
for both sexes, males living 39.91 years, 
and females 41.85. 

A comparison of these different tables 
indicates a gradual increase in the aver- 
age duration of life. Other statistics 
point in the same direction. Thus, in 
England, out of a definite population, 
from 1720 to 1730, the number of 
deaths each year, on the average, was 
1,068; in the same population, from 
1770 to 1780, it was 857; and, frcem 
1810 to 1815, only 612. Again, in 
Sweden, from 1754 to 1768, the average 
annual death-rate was 1 in 34; while, 
from 1821 to 1825, it was 1 in 45. In 
England, in 1690, it was t in 33; and in 
1821, 1 in 58. | 

The duration of life is greatest among 
the middle classes. Hufeland tells us 
that out of 200 Roman and German 
emperors, only 4 attained the age of 80; 
and, of 300 popes, only 5 reached that 
age ; but, in the general average of all 
classes, about 6 persons in every 100 
reach the age of 85. 

Twenty Presidents of the United States 
have died at the average age of 70 years, 
3 months, 9 days. The oldest was John 
Adams, 9o years, 8 months, 4 days ; the 
youngest, James A. Garfield, 49 years, 
10 months. It is a significant fact that, 
considering them by fives, the average 
age of the first five was 80 years, 17 


‘days ; of the second, 75 years, 8 months, 


8 days; of the third, 66 years, 11 
months, 22 days; and of the last, 58 
years, 4 months, 20 days; indicating 
that, as responsibility increases, longevity 
diminishes. | 
Sixteen centenarians died in 1885 in 
Massachusetts. Five were males, eleven 
females. The oldest was 110, their 
average age nearly 103. Seven were 
natives, nine foreigners. All but two 
had been married.—Congregationalist. 


The incarnation teaches us that our 
part is in Christ, our bodies his temple, 
our nature his image, our hearts his 
shrine. He that takes a mean estimate 
of own being, he who regards himself as 
akin only to the beasts that perish, and 
destined to no higher end than they, will 
live as they do. He who looks on him- 
self as immortal, as a child of God, as 
partaker of the nature which Christ wore 
and Christ redeemed, he will hold him- 
self ever more and more bounden toaim 
at a noble and godly life. 


God became man. Is not that cause 
enough for Christmas gladness, for a joy 
as of the angels, for a joy ten times more 


He took not on him the nature of an- 
gels, yet the angels thrilled with tumults 
of joy at the thoughts of millions of sin- 
ners who would repent. What would 
our joy be if, with their larger other eyes, 
we could see all that was signified by the 
birth of Christ ?——Farrar. 


pumps— only when the storm rages and 
the ship is in danger of sinking. But 


the Christian prays without ceasing. 


The hymn, “Gently, Lord, O gently 


Physiologists claim that the normal du- | 


glad and living than we can ever feel ? 


Some people pray as sailors use the 


THE LAST JOURNEY. 


One other journey, O my love— 

One more for us to share; 
Again across the blooming land 
* Together we must fare. 


The happy days come back to me 
When first we went away— 

We two, we only, side by side, 
That blessed wedding day. — 


Ah me, how rapid were the wheels, 
How swift the radiant hours, 

How dear the shy and tender looks, 
How sweet the bridal flowers! 


Year after year we went again, 
But nevermore alone; 

With little links of childish love 
That bound us to our own. 


The clinging hands, the baby words, 
The losses and the gain, 

The anxious, faithful mother heart 
That solaced every pain. 


No more alone, yet dearer far 
Than tenderest solitude, 

The gathering of that flock beloved— 
The mother with her brood. 


And now how silent are the lips, 
How still, without their smile! 

No word of mine, no thought of thine, 
That silence shall beguile. 


How close those serious eyes are shut! 
The white lids lift no more; 

No living look of love or peace, 
No glance at sea or shore! 


Art thou not here? So near, so far 
Thy face I cannot see! 

Here, and yet hidden from my sight— 
O God, how can it be! 


Our last long journey, she and I, 
Together, yet apart, 
Homeward and graveward—she at rest, 
I with my breaking heart! 
— Independent. 


[For Tue Pacirio. | 
WE HAVE OPPORTUNITY.” 


Katy Morrow was sitting, as was usual 


Glancing out. of the window, she stopped 
short in the middle of a line to exclaim: 

“Oh, dear! another visitation !” 

“What is it, dear?” questioned Miss 
Charity, looking over her spectacles. 

‘Why, that horrid old Mrs. Barry is 
coming again. I wish she’d stay at 
home.” 

‘Well, child, let her come; it won’t 
hurt us to comfort the poor old soul a 
little.’ 

‘But she’s so pokey and disagreeable, 
and it isn’t more than a month since she 
came before.” 

.“That won’t hurt us a bit, either, un- 
less we permit ourselves to become dis- 
agreeable, too.” 

‘T never did see such a woman as 
you arein my life, Aunt Charry; one 
would suppose you enjoyed Mrs. Barry 
and her like.”’ 

“She is one of my opportunities, 
Katy. And now I want you should be 
just as kind to her to-day as you would 
wish the people on the hill to be to me 
if I had occasion to visit their elegant 
mansion. Will you, dear?” | 

There was no time for answer; the 
visitor was opening the door. 


Mrs. Barry took the chair so courte- 
ously offered by the elder of the two 
women, laid aside her bonnet and 
shawl with the first invitation, and lean- 
ed back on the cushions with the air of 
one tired and discouraged. A few pleas- 
ant inquiries, and a little cheerful talk of 
things interesting to the visitor, were fol- 
lowed by a cup of tea and some other re- 
freshments. The faded face brightened 
up, her tones lost their déspondency, and 
she looked in an hour’s time like an 
amended edition of the woman, as she 
had entered the sitting-room. She told 
a story or two of the days when she was 
young and lively, at which Katy laughed 
with real amusement. ‘Then the little 
visit was over. 


brown bonnet and shawl. 

“J hope you will come again,” re- 
sponded Miss Charity’s kindly voice. 
like to have you come.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” answered 
the poor woman, as she hobbled down 
the steps and moved slowly on. 

“Oh, Aunt Charry, how could you say 
you like to have her come? It 1s _ be- 
yond my understanding. ” | 

‘‘Because it is true, dear; and it is true 
because it does her so much good.” 

‘“T believe you were rightly named 
Charity Morrow, only I think you 
ought to be called Saint Charity—saint 
for making yourself like Mrs. Barry’s 
visits, and for being patient with me.” 

‘‘Nonsense, child, there’s no special 
saintliness in doing a plain, easy duty. 
Mrs. Barry is one of my little opportu- 
nities—that’s all.” 

‘‘And Sally Stearns is another of the 
same kind, and Becky Waters, she being 
a little different, and so on, tothe end of 
the catalogue.” 

“I’m afraid, Katy, you haven’t quite 
learned by heart those words of blessed 
Paul, which he nieans for all of us: ‘As 
we have, therefore, opportunity, let us do 
good unto all men, especially unto them 
who are of the household of faith.’ Mrs. 
Barry is one of Christ’s household.” 

‘But it doesn’t make her lovely.” 

‘Perhaps she is lovely to him.” 

‘She is so envious and jealous of those 
who have a little more of this world than 
she has, I can’t love such a _ character, 
and I don’t see how Christ can.” 

‘Because he 7s Christ, Katy. You 
and I are not altogether lovely ; we are 
a trial sometimes to each other. That 
pretty Miss Deming, whom you so much 
admire, has the name of being as. jeal- 
Ous as my poor old woman. Peter de- 
nied his Lord, and two other apostles 
jhad a sharp contention between them- 
|selves. What if Christ couldn’t love any 
of these faulty disciples? ”’ | 

‘¢Oh, I suppose you’re right; but it 
| doesn’t make me like to have Mrs. Barry 
hang round as she does.” 


“IT always get chirked up when I come. 
here,” she said, as she put on her old 


in the afternoon, sewing and singing, | 


| had to come to me. 
of tea, or say a few helpful words to one, 


| « But, there’s the apostle’s injunction, | 
| Katy, and here’s the opportunity for 


me. He doesn’t say we must select the 
pleasant people, or those who can give 
back as much as we offer, among the 


-I can’t do as much as many women can 
for their Lord ; it isn’t in me. I wasn’t 
made forspreading myself about. I can 
only gather up a little from here and 
there, near by, and draw it towards me 
I never could go on any 
sort of a mission; the mission always 
If I can get a cup 


of the least of the disciples, I must make 
the most of my privilege for my Lord’s 
sake,” 

*‘T am sure you do make the most of 
it, aunty. I suppose you have been 
making the most of your opportunities 
all your life.” 

_ Qh, no, no; very far from it. Once 
I felt as you do. I would have run away 
from Mrs, Barry, and all her kind. I 
learned only very slowly to love all the 
household of faith for Christ’s own sake. 


| About receiving what you call, and what 


were to me, disagreeable people as com- 
pany, I rebelled in feeling and in prac- 
tice. Something happened once, Katy 


The recollection 
of it all these years makes me hospitable 
and patient to people I don’t care about 
for their own sake. 

‘‘It was a hot summer day, when 
everybody was wilted and tired, and no- 


My house was full of folks—some com- 
pany, a workman or two; and every- 
thing, as will happen at such times, 
crowding along to be done. 
night there was an arrival—an elderly 
gentleman and his daughter, who, I 
knew, wanted an invitation to stay with 
us over night. I had never met these 
people, but I had heard their names as 
friends of some friends of ours. They 
were taking a journey, and their horse 
was tired. Poor Nora gave me sucha 
rueful look, as she announced the visi- 
tors, that I had not the heart to lay upon 
her another task. My sleeping-rooms 
were all occupied. So I allowed my 
guests to go away with a troubled look 
on their faces. I felt sorry for them; 
but I felt sorry for myself, too. There 
was no public house within their reach, 
and I never heard how they fared. I 
heard about the daughter of that elderly 
man, afterwards, and learned that I had 
refused to entertain an angel unawares. 
I could have done somehow, and made 
those twomore guests comfortable. But I 
hadn’t begun then to consider opportu- 
mities. It has alwzys seemed since I 
did begin that Christ would say of that 
one, ‘Ye did it not to me.’” — | 
‘Aunt Charry,” said Katy, you 


{think it’s everybody’s duty to take in 


any One of that great household who 
chooses to make an opportunity of him- 
self, or herself? ” 

** Now, Katy,” replied the patient 
voice, ‘* you know I mean only reasona- 
ble and proper things, whether the good 
is making a cup of tea, or something 
else. Our opportunities differ with our 
circumstances. Yours are not the same 
as mine, except when you are with me 
and can help. But, Katy, if you are the 
Lord’s own, you will some day come to 
the very place where you are willing, 
and even glad, to do the little things, 
and for disagreeable people, just because 
they belong to Christ.” | 

‘7 don’t want to think of Mrs. Barry, 
Aunt Charry, until she comes again.” 

‘And all this time Christ will be 
thinking of you. He will be bringing 
your kind of opportunities, and some of 
them will bring a cross to be carried for 
his sake. If we reject his opportunies, 
we have no encouragement that he will 
not some day reject us In our need.” 

Katy Morrow sewed on faster and 
faster; but she did not sing again that 
day. 


THE MINISTER’S ‘‘DON’TS.” 


Don’t let the pastor be lost in the 
preacher. The pulpit may be the min- 
ister’s throne, but he is a poor king 
whose royalty is bound by it. 

Don't visit your people professionally. 


the parson. 3 

_ Don’t neglect the sick. They need 
special care, and death may snatch them 
from you very abruptly. : 

Don’t be stiff or a stranger among the 
poor. Your presence will brighten their 
lives; and their hearts, unspoiled by 
conventionality, will repay you with a 
wealth of love. 

Don’t court the wealthy, yet do not 
fail to give them due respect. 

Don’t become the pet of a few famil- 
ies. Love all, though you may not be 
able to love all alike. 

Don’t shut yourself out from all so- 
cial intercourse; but do not let it swal- 
low up too much of your time. 

excite jealousy by fluttering 
around a few. Preferences you are 
sure to have, but you must not ally your- 
self to a party. 3 

Don’t visit by fits and starts. Work 
may be doubled by doing it regularly. 

Don’t neglect to note the number of 
your visits. The record will be a guide 
and stimulus to yourself, and will. often 
enable you to stop the mouths of grum- 
blers, | 
| Don’t reach your country places just 
in time to preach. Go early, and win 
the hearts*of the people by entering their 
homes. 

Don’t meet the society classes always 
inthe same way. Cultivate variety, so 
that leaders and members may catch in- 
spiration, not from your matter only, 
{ but from your manner. | i 


household of faith. Now, you see, Katy, 


—it was a great while ago—which I have 
j always been sorry for. 


body felt like making any extra exertion. 


Towards. 


An ounce of man is worth a pound of 


‘better each 


Don’t let the Sunday-school complair 
of never seeing you, Your presence 
there will cheer the teachers, and win 
you the love of the children. 

Don’t go to the Sunday-schoo!l merely 
to deliver an..address. Give a kind 
word to each teacher, and a few sunny 
counsels to each class. ; 

Don’t let the young men and young 
women be unprovided for. 
class or improvement society will bring 
you nearer them than the pulpit. 

Don’t forget to- inquire about their 
reading, and give them counsel in the 
choice of books. : 

Don’t fail to find them plenty of 
books. It will keep them out of mis- 
chief, and attach them to the church. 

Don’t undervalue the old-fashioned 
society meeting. Homely counsels giv- 
en there will often come closer, and live 
longer than pulpit utterances. 

Don’t absent yourself from the sew- 
ing circle. All work and all workers 
which help the poor of the church should 
have your countenance. | 

Don’t fail to encourage the Band of 
Hope. The young people will tread the 
path of temperance more firmly if their 
pastor leads them. 

Don’t forget the monthly missionary 
meeting. Better still, make the week- 
night service once a month bear on 
missionary work. __ 

Don’t, at such a service, simply read 


the missionary notes. Take a country 


or a missionary each month, and give 
the people a description of the condi- 
tion of the one, or the work of the 


other. 


Don’t cling conservatively to old 
methods, yet do not rush too hastily after 
new. Wisdom adopts the best, whether 
newly born, or worn with age. 

Don’t be disheartened if some of your 
projects fail. No man is victor always, 
and failure has often more treasure hid- 
den in its heart than success. 

Don’t expect to escape censure, how- 
ever much youdo. The grumblers you 
have with you always. | 

Don’t fail to commit yourself and 
your work to God. To him you are 
worth not only what you achieve, but 
what you attempt.—Methodist Recorder, 
London. 


Men who aspire to become great 
preachers seldom do much good in the 


world. They think more of their own 


fame and greatness than they think of 
the salvation of the world. They pre- 
pare themselves to preach great sermons 
such as may please men. Such sermons 
do not please God, and fail in reaching 
the hearts of sinful men and women. 
Such a gospel is not the gospel of Christ, 
and cannot be the power of God unto 
salvation, even though it may be believ- 
ed. Brother, if you want to do good in 
the world as a minister of the gospel, 
preach the Word of- God in the fear of 
heaven.——The Witness. 


- 


Gloomy night embraced the place 
Where the noble infant lay; 

The babe looked up and showed his face; 
In spite of darkness, it was day. 

It was the day, sweet, and did rise 

Not from the east, but from thy eyes. ~ 


Welcome to our wondering sight, 
Eternity within a span! 
Summer in winter! day in night! 
Heaven in earth! and God in man! 
Great Little One, whose glorious birth 
Lifts earth to heaven, stoops heaven to earth. 


—R. Crashan. 
Littell’s 


2 ss 7 
Living Age. 
N 1888 THE LIVING AGE 
enters upon its forty-fifth year, 

having met with constant com- 
mendation and success. 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


A 

it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading - matter yearly. t pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sci- 
entific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor- | 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 
odical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every department of Literature, Science, Politics 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large rolumes a year, 
furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation that, whil 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM- 


- PLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 


immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore incievensabie to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
ae ress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 

mily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 


“We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
year. . We regard it as the most marvellous 
publication of the time.’’— Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its osition in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor.” — New- York Observer. 

“Such a cetion exhausts our superlatives. . 

ography, philosophy, or religion, canno oun 
in it.” The Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation 
psychological research, critical note, of pvetry and 
romance.”’— Boston Traveller. 

“Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, 
poetry. art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter 

to its scope, and are represented in its pages. e 
readers miss very bittle that is important in the peri- 
Odical domain.’ — Boston Journal. 

“In reading its closely printed pages one is brought 
in contact with the men who are making opinion the 
world over. . Always new, always attractive, always 
exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever 
to every one desirous of keeping up with the current of 
English literature.” —Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It is edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advautages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Argus. 

“1t may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.’ —New- York Tribune. 

‘““The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in_no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE,’ — Republican. 

“At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.’’ — Boston, Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy people who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazines, but 
who still wish to keep themselves well infurmed upon 
the questions of the Bil — The Advance, Chicago. 

‘It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

- “Tt enables 7 réaders to keep fully abreast of the 

bast thonght anc literature of civilization.” — Christian 
vocate, Pittsburg. 

unequalied.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
ilmington. 

‘‘It is absolutely without a rival.” — Montreal Ga 

Published WEEKLY at $8 00 a year, free of Lorn gage 


| TO NEW SUBSCRIBE f 
1888,.remitting before Jan. Ist, 1887 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 


sent gratis. 
Prioes or the best Home and Foreign Literature. 
ossessed of 


find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Phila. 


L A 

or » Living AGE and any one of the Amer” 
can * Monthlies (or Harper’s cehty or Bazar) will be 
sent for ‘paid; or, for 


and the St. Nicholas or Scribner's 
Address, LITTELL & CO., Bostom 


Bible- 


CALAVERAS ACADEMY. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


. 


A Select School for Young La lies, 
The next session will begin Monday, August 
1,1887. For catalogue or information address 


the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCE, 
A. M. 1036 Valeacia St., Saa Francisco, Cal. 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 

The next study year will begin September 1, 
1887. 

Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooaz, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted with but a 
small charge. 


.. Professors 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


HIS ‘school gives thorough instruction, 
Aamits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
ieenth year will begin July 28, 1887. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Knox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
August 3, 1887. — 


A dg COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 
Rev. C, C. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. T. Mills, © 


MILLS SEMINARY P. O., 
ALAMEDA CO., 


McPHERRON 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING AND DAY 

school for boys. Pieasant rooms, good 
instruction, advantages of a Christian home, 
rates reasonable. For particulars address 


McPherron Bros., 
526 GRAND AVENUE, 
Los Angeles, - - Cal, 


A Home and Day School for Girls. 


HE SCHOOL WILL BE OPENED JAN- 
uary 4, 1838. For information addrass, 


REV. JOHN M. CHASE, 
Vallejo, Gal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parnorpai, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 


H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


NEVADA COUNTY ACADEMY 


BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A DAY AND BOARDING-SCHOOL FOS 
BOTH SEXES. 


ORMAL AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
a specialty. Thorough preparations for 
any course in any University. : 
A Complete Academic Course. 

Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Elecution, Shorthand, Type-writing, 
etc., by the very best Special Teachers. Home 
care and training. 

AT GLENBROOK PARE 
Mid-way between Grass Valley and Nevada 
City, two miles from either city. 
ts" A DELIGHFUL RETREAT FOR 

HEALTH, COMFORT AND STUDY. : 
DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
M.S. MARSH, Nevada City 


GEO. M. HUGHES, Nevada City....Secretary 


J. T. MORGAN, Nevada City........ Treasurer 
EDWARD COLEMAN, Grass Valley. 

GEO. LORD, Grass Valley. 

WM. B. VAN ORDEN, Grass Valley. — 

WM. H. CRAWFORD, Nevada City. 


FALL TERM BEGINS AUG. 29, 1837. 


For circular or particulars address, 


E. K. HILL, Principal, 
| _ BOX 184, NEVADA CITY, CAL. 


MOKELUMNE HILL. 


—_— WINTER TERM BEGINS NOVEM- 
_ ber 15, 1887, and continues three months. 
Tuition, $3 per month. Music, Painting, 
Drawing and Modern Languages extra, but 
reasonable. Text-books used in the public 
schools will be employed by those studying 
the branches contained in the same. In- 
structors—Rev.A. K. Crawford, M. A., Princi- 
ee Ancient Languages; Miss A.S.Crawford, 
. A., Preceptress, Painting and Drawing: 
Monsieur Joseph Grand Chavin, French; 
Prof. Samuel F. Crawford, Mathematics; 
Mrs. Emma R. Harp, Music. For full in- 
formation address 
REV, A. K. CRAWFORD, Principal, 
Mokelumne Hill, Cal. 
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Home Circle. 


THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND. 


See the maiden mother mild 

Bending o’er her first-born ehild, 
With that sad, sweet face! 

Is it blessedness, or pain, 

Joy her heart can scarce contain, 

Or a dark, forebeding dread 

Of some harm to that dear head, 
That we there may trace? 


Could she with the sacred seers 

Pierce the secrets of the years, 
Would she for that son, 

With a mother’s yearning, pray 

That the cup might pass away, 

Or for him accept the scorn, 

Cruel scourgings, nail and thorn, 
With--‘‘Thy will be done”? 


Hear the cradle-song she sings 

To the lowly King of kings. 
How the sweet tones thrill! 

‘‘Sweetly sleep, O son of mine, 

Mystery of Love divine! 

Hope of all the ages, thou, 

Let no troubles cloud thy brow! 
Sleep, nor dream of ill!” 


Maiden-mother, sinless - 

Mortal and immortal One, 
Heaven to earth brought nigh; 

Thou above all women blest, 

Mary, mother, guard his rest! 

Jesus, Saviour, who dost take 

Here our likeness, may we wake 
In thine own on high! 


ONLY WAITING. 


“You are looking as fresh and bright 
as the morning, Mrs. Anderson said a 
friend, whose acquaintance she had 
made that summer at Newport, as they 
accidentally met in the hall of a large 
boarding-house. 

“T feel very happy, for I am going 
home to-day,” she cheerfully replied. 

‘‘ Indeed ! I thought you intended to 
remain several weeks longer,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Matthews. 

‘So I did, but I received a letter 
yesterday from my husband, saying that 
he wished me to come atonce. Sol 
am going.” | 

‘‘T regret that you are to leave us. 
We shall miss you sadly.” 

“Thank you. I am sorry to leave 
_ you, but you know we are always glad 
to go home. _ I was just going to Edith 
Hamilton’s rgom to bid her - good-bye. 
Have you heard from her this morn- 
ing?” 

“Yes ; the disease is making rapid 
progress. I saw her last evening, and 
she was very weak. A _ servant-girl just 
told me they thought once last night that 
she was dying.” 

“Ts it possible?” she exclaimed, as 
she shrunk back with an instinctive hor- 
ror. Toher death, and everything per- 
taining to it was a gloomy phantom. 
‘‘ Perhaps I had better not go, then ; I 
can do her no good.” | 

Oh, yes, I would go. It will do you 
good to see how cheerful and happy she 

can not bear to look upon death ; 
it makes me shudder to think of it.” 

‘She has looked death in the face, 
but does not find its aspect so appalling. 
She calls it a beautiful angel, who is 
about to take her by the hand, and lead 
her up gently and lovingly to her Fath- 
er’s house.”’ 

“If she is in want of any comfort, I 
will gladly minister thereto, but I can 

not look upon death ; it would make 
me gloomy for a month.” 

‘© Tn this aspect it is beautiful to look 
upon. You have probably regarded it 
only as a frightful, terrible monster; but 
you can now have this erroneous fancy 
displaced by the form of an angel. I 
am sure that the experience will cheer 
you through life.” 

‘¢ How strangely you talk! It can not 
be possible that death is anything but 
terrible.” 

‘The phantom called death may be 
terrible to think about ; but death itself 
is a kind messenger, whose office is to 
summon us away from a world of light 
and shadow to a world of unfading glory 
and perpetual happiness. Come with 
me. Do not fear a shock to your feel- 
ings, for none will be experienced.” 

Thus persuaded, she consented ; but 
she could have only a vague, undefined 
apprehension of some gloomy specter 
that she was approaching. 

Mrs. Anderson was gay and thought- 
less. But she had, however, under this 
mantle of frivolity a kind and benevolent 
heart. She had seen the pale, wan face 
of this patient invalid, as she sat in her 
easy-chair on the veranda, or walked 
feebly on the beach, supported by her 
mother and faithful nurse. She was 
struck with her rare beauty—a beauty 
not so much of features as of the true 
spirit within. She noticed her calm, 
cheerful manner, so inconsistent, she 
thought, with the unmistakable evidence 
of coming death. An impenetrable mys- 
tery involved her whole demeanor, and 
she watched her with untiring interest. 
Once she ventured to ask if she did not 
feel sad when she thought of death. 
* Oh, no,” she calmly replied; “it is 
only astep to a brighter and happier 
country.” | 

They gently knocked at the door, and 
it was quickly opened by a woman some- 
what advanced in years, on whose mild 
face sorrow and holy resignation were 
beautifully blended. 

“Howis your daughter?” inquired 
Mrs. Matthews. | 

“Not so strong as she was last even- 
ing,” she replied, with a faint smile ; 
she is sinking hourly.” 

‘‘ Does she continue in the same tran- 
quil heavenly state ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, yes,” she replied, with a sweet, 
yet touching earnestness in her voice. 
“Dear child! her life has been pure 
and unselfish, and now, when her final 


change is about to come, all is peace | 


and hope, and she is only waiting, as she 
often sang, for the time to come when 
she can go home to be with Jesus.” 

“Is she strong enough to see any- 
one | 

“ The presence of others in no way 
disturbs her. Will you walk into her 
chamber ? 

They entered, and for the first time 
in many years Mrs. Anderson found 
herself in the presence of one who was 
about to pass over the river of death. A 
slender girl, with large, mild eyes, and 
face almost as white as the pillow it 
pressed, was before her. The unmistak- 
able signs of speedy dissolution were 


plainly visible upon her pale, sunken 


features ; but there was a smile radiant 
with heavenly light, that played about 
her lips. 

** How are you this morning, Edith ? ” 
kindly inquired Mrs. Matthews, as she 
took the shadowy hand of the dying 
girl. 

She opened her beautiful eyes, that 
were beaming with celestial radiance, 
and replied : 

‘Weaker in body, but stronger in 
spirit.” 

** Mrs. Anderson has come to see 
you. She is going home to-day. You 
remember her, do you not? 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, turning faint- 
ly toward her, and feebly extending her 
hand. 

Mrs, Anderson took it, pale and ema- 
cpated as it was, with an emotion akin 
to awe. The wholescene oppressed and 
bewildered her. There was something 
so unreal, so visionary, that she could 
not comprehend it. 

‘Death ! death!” she said to herself, 
‘can this be dying ? ” 

‘Your day of life will soon close,” 
said Mrs. Matthews, in a cheerful tone. 

“Yes, or we might say,” she quickly 
replied, smiling, *‘ my morning will soon 
break. It isa kind of twilight here, 
and I am only waiting for the day 
dawn.” 

‘You must be very happy,”’ she contin- 
ued, addressing Mrs. Anderson, “because 
you are going home.” 

“Tam, but I wish I could see you 
looking better, she replied, with much 
earnestness she bent over the dying girl. 
The novelty and strangeness of the 
scene had so wrought upon her feelings 
that she could not repress their utter- 
ance. “Is all, indeed, as you say? 
Are you inwardly so calm, so peaceful, 
so confident of the morning? Forgive 
the question at such a moment, but I 
have always looked upon death as some- 
thing terrible; but now, as I see a fel- 
low-mortal standing on its very brink, 


and yet speaking in tones so hopeful of. 


its last agonies, it fills me with wonder. 
Is it realP Are you, indeed, so full of 
heavenly tranquillity ? ” 

Edith looked wonderingly upon her. 
The fire of the soul seemed kindled into 
a brighter glory, and a halo of divinity 
surrounded her. Even in the waning 
hours of life her quickest impulse was to 
render service to another. Her desires 
were strong to remove from her mind 
fear of death, even though she felt the 
waters of Jordan touching her own de- 
scending feet.. 

“Tam only, going home,” she said, 
and the thought fills me with joy un- 
speakable. I have been traveling in a 
foreign country, but now I am going to 
the heavenly mansions prepared for me 
by a risen Saviour. And when he sends 
a shining angel to guide me there, shall 
I tremble and fear to accompany the 
celestial messenger? Do you, dear 
friend, shrink from the thought of going 
home, or ask the hours to linger? Oh, 
no.” 

‘‘ But all is so uncertain,” said Mrs. 
Anderson, eager to penetrate farther in- 
to the mystery. 

“Uncertain!” There was a tone of 
surprise in Edith’s voice. ‘God is 
truth. He is unchangeable. Heaven 
and earth may pass away, but not one 
jot or tittle of the divine word can fail. 
I am very happy, for I know that I shall 
soon be where Jesus is and live eternally 
in his presence. Iam only waiting for 
the boatman to come and take me across 
the river.” | 

‘‘] wish I could think of it thus, but 
heaven does not attract meso. It is 
all a vague uncertainty.” | 

The eyes of the sick girl closed, the 
long lashes resting like dark fringe upon 
her snowy cheeks. Fora moment she was 
silent and motionless, then looking up, 
she asked : 

‘Why is this thought of going home 
so enchanting to you?” 

‘“‘ Because I have been absent so long, 
and my home is so pleasant,” replied 
Mrs. Anderson. | 

But what makes it so pleasant and at- 
tractive 

“There are my dearest friends, my 
husband and my children, which makes 
it doubly dear.” 

‘That is why I want to go to my 
heavenly home. There are purest joys— 
my brightest hopes—Jesus is there— 
beautiful—glorious!” : 

‘But do you not sometimes—” The 
words died on the lips of the speaker. 

Again the drooping lashes fell, and 
the pale lips closed over those beautiful 
eyes. And now a sudden light shown 
through the transparent tissue of that 
wan face—a bright light, the rays of 
which none who saw needed ‘to be told 
were but gleams of the heavenly morning 
just breaking for the mortal sleeper. 

How hushed that room—how motion- 
less the group that bent forward to the 
departing one! Was it the rustle of an- 
gels’ wings that penetrated the inward 
sense of hearing 

It is over! The spirit of that young 
girl, loving, true and - faithful, hath as- 


cended to the God in whose infinite love | 


‘she reposed a child-like and unwavering 
confidence. Calmly and sweetly she 
went to sleep like an infant upon its 
mother’s bosom, knowing that the ever- 
lasting arms were beneath and around 
her. 


asked Mrs. Matthews, as they quietly 
left the room. 

With a deep sigh she answered, “New 
and wonderful! I can scarcely compre- 
hend what I have seen. Such a lesson 
I shall never forget. I shall be wiser 
for this, and I hope, better. Oh, could 
I but die as she has died—what of mere 
earthly good would not I cheerfully sac- 
rifice !” | | 

It is for us all,” calmly answered 
Mrs. Matthews, ‘‘ the secret we have 
just heard. We must lay up our treas- 
ures in heaven. ‘Then when the messen- 
senger comes to call us hither, we shall 
welcome him as an angel of light.” 

These words sunk deep into Mrs, An- 
derson’s heart, and when she went to her 
earthly home, that she learned to love so 
well, the thought that there was another 
and a brighter home still clung to her. 

And now she can say with perfect 
confidence that this heavenly home is 
her’s also. ‘Through faith she feels that 
her treasures are laid up in heaven, and 
she solemnly hopes and trusts that when 
the last hour shall come she may be 


GLEANINGS. 


O love without beginning, which loved 
me through the infinite ages !—Fenelon. 


Home is the one thing ‘sweet on earth. 
But home is built not of stones, but of 
hearts.— Bishop Alexander. 


Opinicns alter, manners change, creeds 
rise and fall, but the moral law is written 
on tablets of eternity—Canon Farrar. 


‘‘What will the world say?” What 
will it say? Why, probably the world 
will say nothing about you, as it cares 
nothing about you. What is the world, 
pray °—Hugh Stowell Brown. 


It is not amongst the uneducated, nor 
yet amongst the well educated, but 
amongst the half-educated and the ill 
educated and the over-educated, that the 
springs of bitterness arise which poison 
the Christian life. In the spirit of the 
poor and humble, in the spirit of the an- 
cient Church, in the highest works of 
human genius, a ready response is made 
to the words of the Bible—Dean Stan- 
ley. 

It was while Jesus was at prayer with 
his disciples on the Mount that he was 
transfigured. It was while John was in 
prayer on the Isle of Patmos on the 
Lord’s day that he received the revela- 
tion of Jesus Christ. It was while the 
disciples were at prayer on the day of 
Pentecost that the Holy Ghost fell upon 
them. It was when Jesus had done one 
of the fullest, and, if we may so say, the 
most successful, day’s work during his 
whole ministry, that he went out and 
spent the whole night in prayer. We 
leave our readers to draw their own les- 
sons from these and other incidents like 
unto them. 


PROGRESSIVE EUCHRE. 


A Chinaman applied for the position 
of cook in a family in one of our West- 
ern cities. The lady of the house and 
most of the family were members of a 
fashionable church, and they were de- 
termined to look well after the character 
of the servants. So, when John China- 
man applied at the door, he was asked: 


he; “I Clistian man. ‘Do you play 
cards?” ‘*No; I Clistian man.” He 
was employed, and gave great satisfac- 
tion. He did his work well, was honest, 
upright, correct, and respectful. After 
some weeks the lady gave a “progressive 
euchre” party, and had wines at the 
table. John Chinaman was called upon 
to serve the party, and did so with grace 
and acceptability. But next morning he 
waited on the lady, and said he wished 
to quit work. ‘‘ Why, what is the mat- 
ter?” she inquired. John answered, 
‘‘T Clistian man; I tole you so_ before; 
no heathen. No workee for Melican 
heathen.” The poor Chinamen urged 
his case, got his money, and left to seek 
a mistress whom he could serve without 
disobedience to God. The woman was 
astonished, and it is hoped may become 
a better woman and Christian. The 
poor heathen can see the inconsistencies 
of professed Christians.—N. Y. Chris- 
tian Advocate. | 


FISH AS FOOD. 


Professor Atwater, in his valuable ar- 
ticle on ‘‘How Food Nourishes the 
Body,” published in the June Century, 
quotes Mark Twain’s letter to the young 
author, who writes asking if Professor 
Agassiz advises fish as brain food: 

‘Young Author.—‘ Yes, Agassiz does 
recommend authors to eat fish, because 
the phosphorus in it makes brains. So 
far you are correct. But I cannot help 
you to a decision about the amount you 
need to eat—at least, with certainty. If 


‘the specimen composition you send 1s 


about your fair, usual average, I should 
judge that perhaps a couple of whales 
would be all you would want for the 
present. Not the largest kind, but sim- 
ply good middling-sized whales.’ ” 


Two workingmen were talking about 
a comrade who had lately “got into 
trouble,” as the saying is. ‘‘ He oughtn’t 
to say he was led into into it,” said one; 
“he lent himself to it.” The remark 
struck me as a thoughtful one. Whena 
man, open-eyed, goes into dangerous 
places, associates with questionable char- 
acters, surely he lends himself to evil— 


he is not led into it. 


** ITs not that a new experience in life?” 


you drink whisky?” ‘*No,” said. 


found “ only waiting.” — Baptist Weekly. | 


THE DEAD MAN’S KEY. 


__ A story is told of an English minister, 
who, being called to pray by the bedside 
of a dying man, sought to take him by 
the hand in token of their agreement in 
offering united prayer. The sick man 
withheld his hand, keeping it under the 
bed-clothes, and the minister prayed 
without it. Presently he died, and then, 
as his hand was uncovered, the mystery 
was explained. He was holding in his 
hand, with the grasp of death, a key— 
the key of the safe where his money was 
kept. 

The Lewiston Journal tells of a man 
in Durham, Me., who was very penurious 
and a very determined man. He died 
at anadvanced age. On his deathbed 
he kept his right hand tightly clutched, 
As he drew his last breath he tightened 
his hold. Everybody there knew what 
he held in that hand. 
to the chest in which he kept his gold. 

As his nerveless hands unclosed, the 
key dropped from them, and clattered 
against the bedside. As if to hold it 
even after he was dead, the miser had 
tied the key about his wrist with a strong 
cord, which he grasped as long as life 
remained. 


but he kept the key. They buried him 
as he was, with the key tied about his 
wrist. | | 
‘And what became of the gold?” 
Oh, the heirs have taken care of that 
just the same! They split open the chest 
with an ax, and divided the gold, and let 
the miser keepthe key about his wrist. 
He is moldering in the grave, and the 
key is rusting beside him. We brought 


we can Carry nothing out of it. 

** What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 
—Sel. | 
TRIALS OF A FLORIST. 


Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild—not 
the chief of the great plutocratic house 
—has been expelled from Vienna. The 
Baron is a great florist, and in all his 
villas and castles carries on the culture 
of rare exotic plants upon a very costly 
scale. The Archduke Karl Ludwig, the 
Emperor’s brother, visited one of the 
Baron’s gardens during the absence of 
the owner, in order to get a glimpse of 
some of his rare plants. The Archduke 


in the Empire, and a great favorite with 
the cultivated classes and the people. 
Baron de Rothschild had given the or- 
der that no one should be allowed to in- 
spect his forcing houses during his ab- 
sence; but the head gardener conceived 
that the order could not extend to so im- 
portant a person, and so admitted the 
Archduke. When the Baron heard that 
his order had been disobeyed, he at once 
dismissed the head gardener. The 
Archduke wrote tothe Baron, begging 
him to revoke the dismissal. The great 
monetary prince, however, would not 
grant the petition of the Imperial Prince, 
The Municipality of Vienna were indig- 
nant at this rudeness to the most popu- 
lar and liberal member of the Imperial 
family, and gave the Baron to under- 


Archduke’s request or forfeit his own cit- 
izenship. ‘The Baron chose the latter 
alternative, and has voluntarily ceased 
to be an “Austrian.” — Vick’s Magazine. 


With some, organization is the primary 
idea in all church work. An organiza- 
tion that has been successfully worked 
by one church is recommended as the 
best for every other. The plan is cop- 
ied, the machine 1s put in full operation; 
every part is polished; it makes a very 
fine display, and is much admired by its 
officers. They meet often for mutual 
admiration of the machine for its own 
sake; but, alas! it proves of little utility, 
mutatis mutandis. There is such a 
want of adaptation, simplicity and natur- 
alness that scarcely anything is accom- 
plished. Great wisdom and discrimina- 
tion in judging of times and circum- 
stances is requisite in directing church 
work. Every plan must be adapted to 
the place in which it-is proposed to op- 
erate it, and no mode should be consid- 
ered permanent unless it is an ordinance 
of Scripture. Every other should be 
held subject to change as the necessities 
of the case require, and in these days 
they may be expected to be more and 
more subject to change. Adaptation, 
with supreme reverence for the will of 
God should be the study of every Christ- 
ian worker, | 7 


MONEY VALUE OF A WIFE. 


Let a man become a widower and he 
soon learns what the financial worth of a 
wife was to him. When he is compelled 
to hire the food cooked, the garments 
made or mended, the washing and iron- 
ing done, he finds that about one-half 
of his income is required to meet these 
outgoes. Who saved this expense be- 
fore? Let thecold fingers and the silent 
lips in the graveyard bear testimony. 
The family purse should be as accessible 
toa faithful wife as to the husband. 
What man would consent to become a 
partner in a company in which his 
brother partner should alone have con- 


no one thing more degrading and de- 
pressing to a hard-working wife than to 
feel that she must beg like a tramp for 


| every cent she spends beyond her food, 


which as truly belongs to her as though 
she earned it as a domestic or shop- 
girl.— New England Farmer. 


Prayer is not a sentiment or a theory, 
but is a working instrument which is to 
do certain things, just as a pen is to 


write or a knife to cut. 


It was the key | 


He could not take his gold with him, 


nothing into the world, and it is certain 


is the foremost patron of art and science |} 


stand that he must either concede the 


trol of the company’s funds? There is’ 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGERS BLEACHING 
SOAP, “NO BRAND’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
Market St.,S.F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


| BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


| —AaAND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 
Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW'’S 


Photographic Gallery | 


Krinps oF PHOTOGRAPHIC WorxkK EXECUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEsT PRICES. 


(G" The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. | | 


W. W. CHASE & Co., 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


HAY 
GRAIN 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRANOISOO. 


Pills 


stimulates the torpid liver, strength- 
ens the digestive organs, regulates the 
bowels, and are unequaled as an 


ANTI-BILIOUS MEDICINE, 


In malarial districts their virtues are 
widely recognized, as they possess pec- 
uliar properties in freeing thesystem 
from that poison. Elegantly sugar 
coated. Dosesmall. Price, sets. 


| Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York, 


REMOVED TO 


427 Larkin Street, | 
Between Golden Gate Ave. and Turk st., 8. F. 


A. T. RUTHRAUFF. 


WINDOW SHADES, 
CORNIOCES, PASSE-PARTOUTS, PICTURES 
And Frames of Every Deseription. 
FINE STATIONERY, ETC. 


Old Prames Regilded and Made as Good 
as New. 


Dr. H. C. FRENCH, 


(HOMEOPATHIC) 


Oculist & <Aurist. 
DISEASES AND SURGERY OF THE 


Ear, Eye and Throat. 
Hours: 11 4. m. to 3 P. mM. 


W. Griswold 
TIS T 


.... Has removed to.... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8ST. 


TRUMAN. F. BACON,. 
Physician, Surgeon, Accoucheur, 
| OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: _ 

Fruitvale Avenue, - East Oakland. 


0a” We recommend him as a 


and integrity. 


Our Readers 
Should send for a copy of the Home 


issued by SMITH’S CASH STORE; 115. Clay 
street, San Francisco. It.co.stains. the selling 


man of honor 


rice of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
t free to any address, on application. — 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


First Cuourca—Oorner of Mason’and Post 
streets. Pastor, Rev. Dr. C. D. Barrows. 
PiymourH street, near Fill- 

more. Pastor, Rev. W. H. Scudder. 
Onurca—Fifteenth street, near Vale. 
én 
Onurca—Green street, near Stockton. 
Acting Pastor, Rev. N. W. Lane. 
BetHayy — Bartlett street, near 
Twenty-fifth. Pastor, Rev. W. C. Pond. 
O.ivet CxurcH—Oorner Noe and Seventeenth 
streets. Supply, Rev. John Kimball. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey. 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 

ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. , 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President; 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer, 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pine 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. ; 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer - don 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisce 
NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
—Rev. Charles KR. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship 
Boston. | 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 913 
Sutter street. Mrs. L. 8. Smith, Matron. 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker Sts Cor. Grove St., San Francisco 
 E.T. Dootxy, Superintendent. 


The White 


For family use, dressmaking, tailoring an@ 
general manufacturing. In its great range of 
work it stands without an equal. : 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING, > 
THE MOST DURABLE, 
THE FINEST FINISHED, 
THE BEST SATISFYING. 


WHITE SEWING 
MACHINE CO., 
108 and 110 Post. Street, S. F. 


HERRMANN. FRANK 
C. HERRMANN & CO. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 

oc 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES © 


oO. VEEN 


OZ" Branch Store, “The 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


“THE PACIFIC” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communication — 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 


at 


are Offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 


companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address | 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk. Street, - fan Francisee; 
Office Hours:.1to4 Usually at home. 


at 9 4. mu. and 7 P. 
aprls-tf 
ing the last half-century. Not least 


NVENTIO among the wonders of inventive 


progress is a method and system of work:that can be 
performed all over the country without separating 
the workers from their homes. Pay liberal; any one 
can do the work; either sex, young orold. Capital 
not needed: you are started free. Cut this out and 
return to us, and we will send you, free, something 
of great value and importance to you, that will start 
you in business which will bring you in good money 


has revolutionized the ‘world dur- 


Augusta, Maine. 


right away, Outfit free. Address TRUE & CO. 
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THe Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| Wepwespay, DecemBerR 14, 1887, 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No. 7 Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


Taxe Orrer. —Any 


person sending us $7.50, with three new 


names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
orric for one year. THE Pactrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THE Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1887. 


All new subscribers who send $2. 50 


will receive —THE Paciric to January 1, 
1889. 


It is fitting that our churches, and all 
that are interested in them, should be re- 
minded by us that next Lord’s day will 
be “Pilgrim Sunday,” the day on which 
it is desired of them, for the love they 
bear to the cause of Christ, and for the 
honor they give to the memory of our 
Pilgrim Fathers, that they will make a 
large and special contribution to the 
American Congregational Union,’’ 
which undertakes to perpetuate the Pil. 
grim name, polity and power by aiding 
in the completion of houses of worship 
for churches organized in the Congrega- 


- tional way. Through its aid many a 


church-building adorns our State to-day, 
and the calls for its further aid increase, 
rather than diminish, as the years go 
round and the populations multiply. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the Kansas _ pro- 
hibition laws (and other similar laws) are 
constitutional and valid, because they 
are within the limits of State rights. This 
is, no doubt, a correct decision. But 
the decision implies—what ? Why, that 
the General Government has no right 
given to it for the enactment of such 
laws, to take effect within the limits of 
States. The most the General Govern- 
ment can ever do will be to prohibit the 
importation of intoxicants, and to pass 
prohibition laws for the Territories and 
the District of Columbia. All this we 
wish it would do, and do it quickly. But 
the decision seriously embarrasses the 
attitude of the National Prohibition par- 
ty, if not its aims. 


The nation’s Congress met and 
promptly organized both its Houses on 
the 5th of this month. The President’s 
message was ready (but not printed be- 
forehand), and was read through before 
each House ere any copies were given 
to the press for publication. In the 
pre-arrangement of committees there has 
been (so our Pacific Coast members 
think) a rather studied endeavor to keep 
the members from this side of the conti- 
nent, both Senators and Representatives, 
as remote from the chief committees as 
their States are from the chief centers of 
population. However, this will be of 
little consequence if each of the mem- 
bers will be good-tempered, and push, 
and persist, and work, as, for instance, 


A. A. Sargent used to in former years. 


They must compel attention to the many 
wants of this nascent Empire of the Pa- 
cific. 


Among the subjects that will be urged 
upon the attention of the new Congress 
will be that of the postal telegraph. There 
ds no question of the right of the Con- 
gress to establish a telegraphic system in 
connection with the postoffice system ; 
and the need of it is obvious, in order 
to make the telegraph the cheap instru- 
ment and common convenience it is ca- 
pable of becoming. The public should 
no longer be at the mercy of corpora- 
tions and stock manipulators in respect 
to the ‘cost and facility of using the tele- 
graph. Were the cost reduced to less 
than one-half what it now is we should 
all use the telegraph more freely, and 
should be favored, as the people of Eng- 
land are, with the means of almost instant 
daily communication with our friends 
and associates in business. 


oq—_— 


We are asked, ‘Why can’t we have 


prohibition now?” Simply because we 
cannot get votes enough, nor half enough, 
nor one-quarter enough. To get prohi- 


- bition we must have a majority of all the 


votes. To enforce prohibition we must 


have three-fourths of all the votes. A |. 


friend in Rhode Island has just sent us 
his printed plaint, in which he arraigns 
the public officers and multitudes of the 
people for not trying to execute the new 
prohibition laws of the State, and for 


taking no interest in their enforcement. | 


In no State where a great city exists, 
where there is also a large “‘ foreign”’ ele- 


ment, and where there are millions in- 


vested in the production of intoxicants, 
can a prohibition measure be carried for 
a generation of time; nor until a major- 
ity of the people have been educated to 
total abstinence by moral suasion and 
drilled into voting upon the general sub- 
ject by voting for local options, tax laws, 
and various kinds of restrictive meas. 
ures. The drill and organization gained 
by any measure striven for may be worth 
more than the particular measure itself: 
In this State it seems obvious that, while 
prohibition is our ideal, it may be a long 
way off, and that, meanwhile, we must 
strive for local option laws-(so potent in 
several of the Southern States) and any 
other restrictive measures that we can 
employ. We must educate our voters for 
years toward prohibition, but we cannot 
do it with the floodgates of alcohol left 
—all of them—entirely open. There is 
little hope for us now or hereafter unless 
we close them—some of them, any of 


them—wherever we can, every year we 
live. 


- 


‘ How absurd is the suggestion of a re- 
cent English Church official, in an essay 
on *Islamism,” that Islamism should be 
recognized as a half-way Christianity! 
Does he forget how outrageously Islam- 
ism treats woman? Is he unable to see 
what a religion of polygamy and lust Is- 
lamism is? Does he not know that 
slavery and the slave-trade shelter them- 
selves securely, even in the rgth century, 
under Islamism, as the only “ism,” 
widely prevalent, that will condescend to 
foster such iniquities? Is the fact that 
Islamism finds a wide acceptance amid 
the barbarians of the ‘‘ dark continent’ a 


fact that should commend it to the re-. 


gards of peoples civilized, moral, humare 
and Christian? 


De Pressense cautions the newer the- 
ologians—although himseif in general 
sympathy with the reaction in France 
and in England from the Calvinism of 


the Reformed confessions—against the 


danger of denying the Fall. He does 
this in the columns of the Christian 
World, which has uttered many strong 
Sayings in disparagement of the story of 
the sin in Eden. That paper is wonder- 
fully enamored of the theory of evolu- 
tion, and so much so that it seems no 
longer able to tolerate the idea of sin as 
Originating in Adam by a lapse from an 
upright state. ‘But,” says our French 
divine and statesman, ‘‘if we once ad- 
mit that evil came into the world by any 
other door than the failure of the creat- 
ure in a free ordeal, then we must either 
make God the author of evil or fall in 
with the fatalistic theory which deprives 
it altogether of its moral character, and 
makes it merely a condition of the finite. 
In this view, redemption loses all its true 
character.” This observation is worth 
all the attention De Pressense would 
give to it. It is one thing for novices 
to begin taking down part after part of 
a system like the Augustinian, and quite 
another to construct another in its place. 
There are some tough problems: like that 
of sin, which if solved by an elimination 
of their serious elements, leave us with 
a “christo-logical theology,” in which, 
however, there is no Savior and no urgent 
need of any. Most any of us can make 
Our criticisms and put our queries as to 
the old systems; the pinch comes when 
we undertake to put a comprehensive 


and consistent order of thought in their 
place. 


Rev. Dr. I. S. Kalloch died at What- 
com, W. T., last Friday. For the last 
few years, since leaving this city, he has 
lived most of the time in West Washing- 
ton. He has practiced law, and had 
some railroad interests. We have not 
known of his preaching anywhere since 
he left Metropolitan Temple. Forsome 
years he had the lergest congregation in 
this city; but soon after he left the 
church disbanded. His career here as 
a politician, De Young’s shot, which 
made him Mayor, and finally resulted in 
young Kalloch’s killing De Young—all 
this history is well remembered. Those 
were stormy times. 
eloquent speaker, and a man of decided 
ability. Some of his years were grandly 
filled with earnest work for the Master ; 
but his life, as a whole, was not a model, 
or useful, or happy, one. What a grand 
man he might have been ! 


Jacob Sharp is out on bail. James 
McCord’s second trial ends with a dis- 
agreeing jury again. Hewill be tried 
again, and so will Robert Morrow; but 
after all the hue and cry, the prospect 
here, or in New York, is not very good 
for the conviction and punishment of 
boodlers and juror-bribers. 


In early times miners, and others, 
used to pay for THE PacirFic to be sent 
tothe old folks at home. There are 
many more to whom THE PaciFic, for 
one year, would be a very acceptable 
Christmas present. 


A just man speaks ill of no one, 


Dr. Kalloch was an. 


OUTING—CLEAR LAKE. 


a BY REV. J. W. BRIER, JR. ° 


The soda fountain boils up through 
the lake from mysterious nether land. 
We prefer to remain where we are, gaz- 
ing northward, over the waste of shining 
water, tracing the dim shore-line, and 
beyond, the promontories and mountain 
ranges, whose varied colors fade, at last, 
intoa common blue. Sail, ho! With 
what grace, expression, and withal mys- 
tery of motion, yonder winged craft 
moves into the harbor! A calm prevails, 
hardly disturbed by the little circling 
breezes ; they only tickle into smile dim- 
ples the lake’s azure serenity. The yacht 
is from Lakeport ; and during the pas- 
sage her captain was sun-struck—so pro- 
claim a dozen sympathetic voices—fe- 
male voices. Too bad! Is he getting 
on? Cannot something better be said ? 
Never mind; the best has been done, 
and the captain recovers, while the vis- 
itors take their bath, and eat what they 
have ordered. 
throw for cats from the end of the pier. 
Genuine yellow cats are said to be plen- 


tiful here, though experience has made | 
us something skeptical on this and a va- | 


riety of subjects. The king fisher of our 
party sits, staring at his cork, waiting for 
it to bob, full half an hour before he is 
rewarded. What a profound, contem- 
plative look is that, the cruelty of it, 
lying deep concealed, while there is the 
superficial play ‘of a kindly emotion! 
Ah! that is an unmistakable pull, and, 
without any trolling ceremony, whatever, 
he lands a yellow cat, worth at least 
half a pound with its skin off. The 
black perch of these waters, besides being 
‘native and to the manner born,” has 
the present advantage of average weight, 
and is a persevering biter. We should 
take a boat and pull out over deep water, 


for, saving this poor, foolish cat, not an- 


other mouth opens to swallow the hook. 

Having ridden more than nine leagues, 
we are not equal to the attention our 
catch would require; and we are of 
Isaac Walton’s opinion—that a fish should 
be eaten within an hour after it has been 
lifted. How beautiful the little cove 
with its regular shore and its narrow 
beach, and yonder rocky, wooded cape, 
and beyond, the wide shimmering sea ! 
The shadows lengthen, and the breeze, 
freshening from the furrowed hills, sweeps 
gently over the blue expanse of wat- 
ers. The little yacht catches the first 
impulse in her snowy wing, and glides 
silently away, evanishing, as we gaze and 
dream, going out from ourselves like 
one who is aweary and sleeps, and com- 
ing back like one who awakens. Where 
is Uncle Sam? We confidently expect- 
ed to find him here, his northern base- 
rim washed by the wind ripples ; but he 
is farther south—at the other end of the 


winding road. Thitherward are other | 


cottages atwixt the rippling sea and the 
shaggy shore, and, at the narrows there 
isan island. F’ardon my digressive pen; 
thereon hangs a tale—a plaintive tale 
of the olden time. It was told me in 
camp, with graphic particularity ; but, I 
find I can only recall it in part, with 
blurred lines and diminished interest. 
It was night by all the stars, but not by 
the trust-inspiring “regent of the heavens.”’ 
We formed a dusky circle, and the 
steadfast glow from a bed of coals im- 
parted to the smoke curling from pipe 
bowls, brimming with “ fragrant Natchi- 
toches tobacco,” a peculiar beauty as of 
the opal. The subject was poor lLo— 
the days when his ‘‘ sole supremacy and 
sway ” hereabout was being miserably 
undermined. General L n was in 
command of the quieting forces, and his 
troops were a continual menace to the 
tribes. It wasthe old story. Degrad- 
ed by ignorance, without a nice discrim- 
ination of virtue, the natives fell an easy 
prey to the passions of the vilest of their 
enemies, who enjoyed unbounded liberty 
in the lodges. To the vice of inconti- 
nence, many of the whites added a rec- 
ord of the darkest crimes. It was con- 
venient to ascribe all irregularities to the 
unfortunate Indians ; and the general 
accommodating acquiescence operated as 
a shield for those ruffians of the border, 
whose conduct was determined alone by 
their passions and their fears. A mur- 
der, however, of such atrocity as to 
awaken the slumbering sense, called for 
an inquest ; and information was lodged 
against certain of the natives, supported 
by evidence absurd and inadequate, ret- 
rospective, irrevelant, impertinent. These 
arbitrary proceedings aroused these 
warriors, who were already burning with 
resentment for accumulated wrongs. It 
was most natural for these unsophisticat- 
ed mento refer their misfortunes and 
miseries to the unwarranted invasion of 
their territory. | 

Six hundred savages, together with 
their squaws and papooses, took refuge 
on the island situated between Uncle 
Sam and the eastern shore. Secure, as 
they presumed, from the muskets of the 
soldiery, they saluted the General with 
an expression of contempt, at once the 
most ludicrous and insulting. That offi- 
cer conveyed his artillery by a circuitous 
route to that knee of Uncle Sam that 
bends just above the western shore ; and 
while the red men, exposed in full view, 
were magnificently executing their grand 


salaam, he let slip the thunderbolts. | 


Then ensued a scene of woe, the like 
of which no eye had seen, no ear had 
heard, and which no tongue can ade- 
quately tell.” The wretched natives, fly- 
ing from their pursuers, were torn in 
pieces or devoured by the element to 
which they had fled for refuge. Some 
were able to reach the mountains and 
hide in their hospitable defiles ; but of 
all that valiant host, so numerous and 
vaunting, only a fragment survived to | 


Let us bait a hook and. 


| fidelity and beneficence ! 


tell their pitiful story and display their 
wounds. I give you this recital, gentle 
reader, as it floats down the dreamy tide 
of memory ; and: if you want more of 
“similar quality, similarly situated” (in 
the language of our Constitution,) char- 
ter the little steamboat, and explore the 
entire lake, enveloped as it is in an at- 
mosphere of romance and tradition. Be 
sure, however, and avail yourself of the 
prolific memory and facile tongue of a 
Lake county pioneer. 
Now, let us swing the lantern to this 
stay, aad get inside the tent. Reader, 
dost fear the nocturnal snake, undulat- 
ing, with head erect, and tail armed with 
rattling terrors? I tell thee he is a 
lover of mice and such vermin—noctur- 
nal like himself. Why should he not 
glide down from the hot jungle to the 
brook or spring or shelving shore, and 
there await the arrival of his prey? Let 
us think of something else ; and, 1f mem- 
ory refuses— 
steal fire’ 
From the fountains of the past 
To glorify the present,” 

Why, listen to the owl—— 


‘*T would mock thy chant anew, 
But I cannot mimic it— 
Not a whit of thy tu-whoo, 
Thee to woo to thy tu-whit, 
_ With a lengthened loud halloo, 
Tu-whoo, tu-whit, tu-whit, tu-whoo-o-o.’ 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


_The year is drawing toward its close, 
though there are yet, before its last 
breath, a few lingering days. When it 
began, and in its earlier dates, how many 
schemes of ours took hold of the tribu- 
tary future, and promised themselves a 
full realization ! 

We may well look back along these 
months that are fled, and ask ourselves 
to what extent such fulfillment has been 
attained, and what final strokes must yet 
be delivered? And it may appear that 
in not a few instances all outlay of toil 
and diligence in the direction anticipat- 
ed has been neglected, and such convic- 
tion may well quicken us to utilize ear- 
nestly and faithfully these few lingering 
days. 

We had promised ourselves the solu- 
tion of some philosophic or scientific 
problem, often brooded by us in dark- 
ness and doubt, and possessing for us a 
fascinating interest. Have we won the 
revelation hoped for, or as yet postponed 
the needful study 

Some mistake of our past, leaving be- 
hind us a failure and a reproach, we 
had meant to review and to correct, and 
to make of it a gain, instead of a loss, 
and so a bright page in our biography. 
Have we removed this stain, and whit- 
ened its resting-place? 

We owed some debt of love and kind- 
ness to some kindred, or friend, waiting 
Jong for our lingering payment; and, 
still, it may be the hand, that should 
have been stretched forth in redemption 
of the claim, has Sidi steed at our 
side. 

We have had some disagreement with 
one whom, in other days, we have cher- 
ished as a companion and mate, and 
from whom we have thus become alien- 
ated, though lately feeling and hoping 
that we might become reconciled. Has 
the happy reunion encircled us with its 
golden links? 

Some grand and heroic duty, or, per- 
haps, something simple and modest, has 
challenged our performance, and we 
have given ourselves and others a pledge 
that we would seek its accomplishment 
—a pledge, as yet, postponed and unre- 
deemed; and the good work awaits an 
earnest and willing hand, ours hanging 
still in listless indolence. | 

Ah, what a call there is, in any such 
supposed conditions, for the putting 
forth of most strenuous endeavor of 
brain and heart and hand to fill out this 
record with a witness of self-devoted 
Can we not 
yet do something to relieve these failures 
of the past, and make these hastening 
days of the closing year penitential, con- 
secrated, fruitful and sweet with the fra- 
grance of love and duty in all the — 
ships and relations of life ? 


It is said of ae. Charles A. Barry, 
who has been called to the pastorate of 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn, N. Y., that 
‘the adheres, when preaching, closely to 
his manuscript; but nothing could be 
said more misleading than to affirm that 
he reads his sermons. He is a practical 
elocutionist. So far as his dependence 
on his manuscript is concerned, he has 
the art which conceals art. His delivery 
is not affected by his ‘reading,’ while by 
his reading he is able to present a dis- 
course, not merely full almost to reple- 
tion of fine thoughts, but thoughts con- 
veyed in most striking language. He 
sweeps along almost resistlessly, and pearls 
of utmost value fall from his lips in quick 
succession.” (We learn that Mr. Barry 
has declined the call.) 


The first annual meeting of the Ar- 
kansas Cengregational Association was 
held October 26th—28th at Rogers, Ark. 
The opening sermon was by Rev. R. 
H. Read, D.D. of Eureka Springs. Dr. 
Read was chosen Moderator. Superin- 
tendent Doe was on hand to talk of the 
ever active mother of all the churches, 
the A. H. M.S. Among the addresses 
and papers presented were ‘ The posi- 
sibilities of a church Sunday-school,” by 
Captain H. S. Taber, U. S. A., the effi- 
cient superintendent of the Little Rock 
Congregational Church Sunday-school. 
A strong resolution, taking advanced 
| ground in the question of prohibition, 
introduced by Rev. M. S. Crosswell, was 


|passed unanimously. 


THIRD CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


There has been a gratifying increase 
in the attendance and interest in the 
services at the Third church in this city 
during the Jast few months. Last Sun- 
day morning nearly al! of the 410 seats 
on the floor of the audience-room were 
filled, while the 150 seats in the gallery 
were, as usual, filled with the children 
from the Protestant Orphan Asylum. 
The musical service is now a very enjoy- 
able and helpful feature of the worship. 
An orchestra of ten pieces, and a chorus 
choir of twenty voices, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Roberts, rendered very 
effectively the ‘‘ Gloria Patri,” from the 
Greatorex collection, Dank’s “ Bonum 
Est,” and * Come unto Me” as a re- 
sponse, while the volume of song from 
the congregation and the choir in the 
use of such grand hymns as .Sherwin’s 
‘‘ Break thou the bread of life,’’ Watt’s 


| If on our daily course,” and Wink- 


worth’s **Though I speak with angel 
tongues,” was uplifting and inspiring. 
The idea of worship is made very prom- 
inent in the whole of the service which 
precedes the sermon ; it is made some- 
thing more and better than a mere 
€ opening service ” to a sermon. 

Pastor Cruzan chose for his text Mark 
x: 21, *One thing thou lackest ”; and 


| for his theme, ‘ Christianity Something 


More and Better than Morality.” The 
pulpit sometimes utters unwise words 
against mere morality. Moralists, on 
the other hand, are not slow to strike 
unfairly at Christianity. Here’s a man 
of correct life, who, with a good deal of 
pride, gives this account of himself: “I 
am an honest man. I pay my debts. 
I do not lie. I wrong no one. I am 
better than a good many Christians.” 
Press him as to who he means by a 
‘‘900d many Christians,” and he will 
come into the Church and pick out the 
poorest, meanest hypocrite in it, and 
say, triumphantly, ** I am better than he 
is.’ Yes. He would be a mean, con- 
temptible fellow if he was not. But let 
the comparison be made between his 
morality and the Christianity of some 
stalwart, whole-hearted, consistent, Christ- 
like Christian, then it becomes very clear 
that Christianity includes morality, and 
much more. It adds to the negative vir- 
tues of ‘not cheating,” ‘not lying,” 
“not wronging” anyone, the positive 
power cf a soul devoted to God and his 
fellow-men. The Christian man lives a 
moral life, not because he fears San 
Quentin, but because he loves men. 
‘The moralist lacks only this one thing— 
personal, loving trust in, and loyalty to, 
Christ; but that would transform his life. 
That this personal, loving trust in Christ 
is an important requisite to a true noble 
life is seen in the fact that it is needed 
to give life a worthy aim. It has been 
frequently asked of late, ‘Is life worth 
living?” That depends. If life is but 
a drift, and the man but a piece of drift- 
wood—if the man’s thoughts turn con- 
stantly in upon himself, and never out 
toward God and his fellow-men—then, 
emphatically, no; such a life is not worth 
the living. And there is no tragedy like 
a wasted life—a life failing of its end; a 
life turned to a false end. Where can a 
man get such a true, commanding view 
of life as at the feet of Him who created 
man, and in whose hands are the issues 
of life? Christ came not only to work 
out redemption; but to show man human- 
ity at its richest, ripest, best. He not 
only brought life and immortality to 
light ; but life in this world, here and 
now, in him found its truest, best ideal. 
Personal love and loyalty to God and 
man must be added to morality, in or- 
der that the man’s * good works ” may 
have any value. The real worth of a 
moral life depends on the man’s motive; 
that is Paul’s teaching. A man may 
speak with tongues ; may be honest, and 
add to his honesty the extreme of chari- 
ty—take all his fortune and invest it in 
free soup-houses, and hospitals—and 
what does.it all amount to? Nothing, 
in the absence of love to God and man. 
Place any other motive at the root of 
these good works, and in the arithmetic 
of heaven they sum up a row of ciphers. 
A man must add to his morality this 
personal love to, and dependence upon, 
Christ to enable him to endure cour- 
ageously and manfully the trials of life. 
Trial and trouble are not accidents ; they 
are man’s common lot and destiny. 
Across every life-path lies the furnace of 
fire. In order to walk its depths in 
safety, and to come out thence without 
the smell of fire upon his garments, there 
must walk with the tried one He who 
walked with the three Hebrew boys in 
Babylon’s furnace. It is not the lot in 
life—its battles, . storms, furnaces—so 
much as the man who meets these, and 
the help he has in them, that determines 
whether his life will be a happy or a 
miserable one. We need to learn anew 
the old lesson that happiness is not de- 
pendent on a man’s environment, but 
upon his character. To morality must 
be added this personal loving loyalty to 
Christ, in order that life may’ be bravely 
ended. A day is coming to every one 
in-which we will forget all about our 
morality ; then the question of questions 
will be, ** What is my personal relation 
to Christ ?”’ For a little time we shall, 
each one of us, lie on the bovndary line 
between two worlds. What then? Must 
we plunge into the blackness and dark- 
ness alone ? Or, does a nail-printed hand 
clasp ours? Eternal destiny will turn in 
that hour, not on whether we have lived 
so as to keep the policeman’s hand from 
our shoulder, but that we have walked 
through life clasping the hand of Christ. 


@ Archdeacon Farrar offers £100 re- 
ward for proof of any case in which 
‘*drunkenness has been cured without 
total abstinence.” 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


_ NOTES HERE AND THERE. 


The church in Sunol is out again in 
the light. The cloud that, for some 
weeks, had hung over it, and threatened 
trouble and peril, has passed away, and 
in its stead peace and charity abide. It 
is well known that for some time matters 
of difference existed that culminated in 
complaints against the pastor. The case 
was referred to a committee of five, with 
the agreement by the parties interested 
that the decision of the committee would 
be binding. The decision was accepted 
as satisfactory, and there the trouble 
would have ended had not the pastor 
pressed the matter to a further issue by 
asking the church to vindicate his char- 
acter, as the committee had done. 

This action, unfortunately, but justly, 
laid him open to a reopening of the 
case. A second Council was sum- 
moned to adjudicate upon the entire 
case anew. Not only were statements of 
the principals heard, but substantiating 
evidence, in the form of affidavits, af- 
firmations, etc., were presented. Mean- 
while, the party spirit, inseparable from 
such a controversy, ran high and strong 
in Sunol. Whichever party won the 
fight it meant loss, if not ruin, to- 
the church. A full and patient consid- 
eration was given to all charges made, 
to arguments, statements, proofs to sus- 
tain them. Both parties impressed the 
council that they were contending for 
the right, and they had conscience, as 
well as heat, in the controversy. When 
council was by itself a unanimous con- 
clusion was arrived at, and a committee 
of five was appointed to formulate it, 
and one of the number to go to Sunol 
and read it from the pulpit. 

Last Sunday morning the church was 
well filled. Among the rest was the 
everywhere-to-be-seen reporter of the 
city press. The lesson of the morning 
was from the thirteenth chapter of I 
Corinthians. It was read responsively, 
and many hearts were touched, if not 
deeply moved by it. Beforereading the 
decision of Council, the speaker dwelt 
on the import and end of councils, the 
methods of Congregationalism in matters 
of controversy, the reliance of our 
churches on the moral, not judicial or 
legislative, power of Christian judgment 
and counsel. He told, also, of how, in 
extreme cases, such moral power had 
saved churches from schism, and re- 
stored harmony, and expressed the hope 
that, in this case, it would prove effica- 
cious and beneficial. 7 

The result was listened to with pro- 
found attention from beginning to end. 
It seemed to commend itself to every 
thoughtful hearer, as, from point to 
point, vindication, censure, suggestion, 
advice was given to both sides. At the 
conclusion of the reading the pastor 
arose, and after a brief explanation on 
his part, announced that he accepted 
heartily and forever the decision as 
read; that he considered it just, impartial, 
wise, and Christian in its spirit, in its 
judgment, and advice; that he had erred 
in reopening the case, and closed with 
an appeal to the church and all his 
friends that, after this, never to mention 
to him, or each other, a word concern- 
ing the troubles now at an end. 

When the pastor took his seat the op- 
posing party arose in the other end of 
the church, and, in a most manly and 
Christian spirit, emphasized his accept- 
ance of the decision and advice of Coun- 
cil. In the same clear-cut and forcibie 


way he had presented and pressed his > 


case before the Council, he also tender- 
ed his personal thanks to the members 
of that Council for their patience, their 
wisdom, and the fairness and impartial- 
ity of their verdict, and expressed the 
hope that henceforth the church may be 
even stronger, instead of weaker, by 
reason of this experience. 

The effect on the congregation, on 
those those who had committed them- 
selves as friends and followers of one 
side and the other was, perhaps, more 
marked. Those who had not shaken 
hands for weeks, had avoided each other, 
and refused to speak, etc., lost no time 
to give expression to their restored good- 
will and confidence. The feeling pre- 
vailed that the church was saved, and 
that the Council had done them a great 
good. 

A word here to those who are called 
to meet in Councils to hear “church 
quarrels,” as the case is generally spoken 
of, and act upon them. The first 
thought generally is: “No, I won’t go 
near them. Let the church settle its 
own troubles. I do not want to be 
worried to death by them. I haven’t 
time nor heart for such work.” That is 
true enough, and natural enough; but 
who, on this Sunol Council, regrets now 
that he gave time, patience, and heart to 
the work that has saved the church, and 
restored harmony and peace? Was it 
not time well spent? It took some of 
the members from their study, some 
from their counting-rooms, some from 
their briefs, to be sure, but the work was 
for Christ, and it emphasized the living 
fact of that fellowship, which the church- 
es of our Order heartily promised and 
gave to the Sunol church the day it was 
recognized as a Congregational church. 
It is an inspiration to see a new church 
organized and equipped for work, but is 
it.not equally inspiring, though it may be 
a far more difficult thing to do, to save 
it when in storm and peril ? 


Faith is the. grave of care.—Krum- 


/macher’s Elijah the Tishbite. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


At the Club last Monday were several 
visitors : Mr. J. B. Grinnell of Grinnell, 
Iowa (Mr. Grinnell founded that town 
on a no-saloon basis, and it has been car- 
ried on successfully); James Martin, 
Esq.; Revs. Smith and Woodward. Mr, 
McBurney, Professor of the Tonic Sol 
Fa System of musical notation, was.pres- 
ent, but the consideration of that system 
of music was postponed until the meet- 
ing next Monday. 


It is very interesting to find the spirit- 
ual development progressing encourag- 
ingly in connection with the work at 
Plymouth church in this city. There 
was a large meeting of young people 
last Sunday night, and several conver- 
sions are reported. 


Chaplain Rowell was at the First 
church, Oakland, Sabbath morning, and 
preached on the subject, ** To the Poor 
the Gospel is Preached.” 


‘What is a Christian, and How to 
Become One,” was the theme on which 
Rev. Dr. Holbrook preached at Ocean 
View. 

Rev. Dr. Warren preached in Sunol. 


The First Congregational church, 
Oakland, received at the December com- 
munion thirteen persons on confession 
of faith, and eight by letter—twenty-one 
in all. 


On December 4th, 86 per cent. of the 
First Congregational Sunday-school, 
Oakland, reported themselves as having 
been present at the morning church ser- 
vice. : 

Rev. Ezra J. Riggs has received a 
unanimous call to the Congregational 
church in Stockton, and has accepted 
the same. 

The church in Oroville observed the 
communion Sunday, December 4th, and 
four persons were admitted to member- 
ship. 

Rev. W. A. Tenney preached at An- 
tioch. Four members were received 
into the church ; others will come for- 
ward soon. 


Rev. Geo. B. Allen has officiated for 
the last two Sabbaths in Grace church, 
Petaluma, in exchange with the rector, 
Rev. Mr. Stacey, who is delivering tem- 
perance lectures in San Joaquin county. 


Rev. I. M. Marty has resigned the 
pastorate of the Petaluma church on ac- 
count of continued ill health. The 
church has accepted the resignation, sub- 
ject to the approval of a council, which 
has been called to meet next week. Rev. 
A. L. Rankin will supply the church at 
Petaluma for the present. 


O. F. Seavey lectured on ‘* The Cava- 
lier and the Puritans”? on Monday even- 
ing for the Endeavor Club in Auburn. 
An attractive musical and literary pro- 
gramme was given on that occasion. 


Since November ist Rev. Dr. Atkin- 
son, Home Mission Superintendent, has 
traveled 2,814 miles, preached ten 
times, given six missionary addresses, 
received and made many calls, written 
thirty or more missionary letters, besides 
the care and payment of one house of 
worship in process of construction, with 
some aid given to encourage two church- 
es to assume self-support. 

San }osE.—Rev. C. W. Hill preached 
Sabbath morning from the text, ‘‘ Take 
heed how ye hear.” In the evening, 
Rev. B. Margeson of Missouri, who is 
to take charge of the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church until a permanent pas- 
tor can be obtained, occupied the pulpit; 
subject, The Great Question of the 
Day Answered.” 

COLLEGE.—The Executive 
Committee of Pomona College had a 
meeting last week, and decided to ask a 
number of architects for plans for the 
first section of the college buildings. 
The best of these plans, when received, 
will be submitted for criticism to Presi- 
dents of Eastern colleges. The correct- 
ed and accepted plans will be given out 
to contractors as soon as received and 
completed. 

Churches of all evangelical denomina- 
tions are holding a series of union meet- 
ings in Oakland. For the last two 
weeks the meetings have been in the 
Second Presbyterian church. This week 
and next they are in the Second Con- 
gregational church in West Oakland, 
which Rev. William N. Meserve is for 
the time supplying. Last Monday even- 
ing Rev. Mr. Dille of the M. E. church 
preached an excellent sermon to a large 
congregation. Last evening Rev. Dr. 
Horton was the preacher. 


Sunday last was a good day with our 
little church at Sonoma. The weather 
was favorable, the audience fair, and the 
especial feature was our offering for 
home missions. For two Sundays it 
had been almost unavoidably postponed, 
and there was a little fear lest the cause 
might suffer therefrom. But not so. 
During the week our pastor sent to the 
members of the church and congrega- 
tion a circular letter, stating the needs 
of the A. H. M. S., and urging upon us 
a bountiful sowing, if we would reap 
bountifully. On Sunday he preached 
upon ‘Christ Witnessing Our Gifts,” 
after which our Offering was made, 
amounting to $33.20—not quite averag- 
ing $1 per member, but approaching 
it, As all have not been heard from, it 
is our hope that the average amount 
may be reached for home missions. 


Rev. T. W. Walters, who has been the 
pastor of Plymouth church at Colfax, 
W. T., nearly five years, declines to re- 
ceive a call from the church for another 


year. During the last five years about | 


ninety have been added to the church— 
about forty by letter and fifty on profes- 
sion of faith. Some were added to the 
church on every communion Sabbath 
during the five years. The church has 
been self-supporting during the last year 
and eight months. It is a good field for 
a good pastor. It has a very desirable 
church. property, including parsonage. 
During Mr. Walters’ ministry the church 
has collected and paid out toward carry- 
ing On its work, and toward benevolent 
objects, about $8, ooo. It has a mem- 
bership of 112 at present, and a Sunday- 
school of 150. 


The ladies of the First church, Pasa- 
dena, have given their first annual sup- 
per, and a most enjoyable festive occa- 
sion it was—a _ veritable love-feast. 
Some 400 members of the congregation 
and their friends were present. General 
O. O. Howard and family of this city, 
and other distinguished personages, were 
there, and, altogether, it was a very not- 
able event. After the supper, an im- 
portant business meeting was held. The 
reports of the Clerk, Treasurer, Superin- 
tendent of Sunday-school and Building 
Coffimittee were read and filed. The 
Building Committee reported that the ap- 
proximate cost of the new church was 


about $23,800. Theannualelection of offi- 


cers took place. George A. Green was 
re-elected Clerk and Superintendent of 
Sunday-school ; Mr. Church was elect- 
ed Treasurer ; I. B. Clapp, M. D. Paint- 
er and Mrs. J. H. Hill were elected 
trustees ; and J. D. Gilchrist and H. N. 
Farey newly elected. A. A. Burrows 
was elected deacon for the term of four 
years. A music committee and board 
of ushers were also elected. Pastor 
Hill’s salary was advanced from $1,500 
to $2,000 per year. 

Pitcrim CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
Pomona.—The handsome and conven- 
ient new building erected for the above 
church was used for the first time last 
Sunday, although the dedication services 
have been deferred for a short time. 
The building, over all, is 78x42, with an 


audience-room 61x30, with an L, 24x12, 


opening into it. The height of the ridge- 
pole is 31 feet, and the eaves 16 feet 
from the floor. Behind the pulpit plat- 
form are a kitchen, rox8, and pastor’s 
study, 15x8. The inside of all three 
walls is handsomely finished in beaded 
redwood, and has a bright wainscot. It 
has also two handsome stained-glass ven- 
tilating transoms in the roof, which are 
conveniently operated by cords and pul- 
leys. The ventilation will be upon an 
improved plan, which has been used 
successfully in some State buildings, the 
circulation/of fresh air being carried on 
above or over the heads of the audience, 
without raising or lowering the windows, 
Or opening the doors. Opera chairs 
will be used for seating, and will be 
placed as soon as they arrive from Chi- 
cago. If the population of Pomona and 
the church attendance continue to in- 
crease the next year as it has the past 
year, the church-building capacity will 
need to be soon doubled, as already it is 
two-thirds full. 


Monrovia.—A Council was called 
December 1, 1887, to recognize the in- 
stallation of Rev. D. Herbert Colcord as 
pastor of the First Congregational church. 
Eight churches were represented by pas- 
tor and delegates. C.S. Winters, Esq., 
clerk of the church, read full minutes of 
meetings held, and the pastor-elect read the 
articles of faith and covenant agreed upon. 
Rev. D. H. Colcord presented his diplo- 
ma from Amherst College and Andover 
Theological Seminary ; also certificate of 
membership from Barry Congregational 
Association of Boston, Mass.; also a very 
cordial recommendation from his former 
pastorate at Bedford, N. H. The can- 
didate then gave a clear and touching 
account of his early Christian experience 
and call to the ministry, together with a 
careful and scholarly statement of belief. 
The Council, after due consideration, 
unanimously voted to receive the First 
Congregational church of Monrovia into 
our fellowship, and the afternoon was 
employed by installation services. The 
services were held at the new and beau- 
tiful M. E. church, kindly lent for the 
interesting occasion. Rev. C. B. Sumner 
of Pomona acted as Moderator, Rev. E. 
R. Brainerd of Los Angeles Scribe. The 
services were as follows: Report of. the 
Council by the Scribe; invocation by 
Rev. William Stevenson ; Scripture by 
Rev. J. H. Reider; sermon, Rev. George 
Willett of Canada; prayer of consecra- 
tion and installation, Rev. James T. 
Ford ; charge to pastor, Rev. D. D. Hill 
of Pasadena; right hand of fellowship, 
Rev. C. B. Sumner of Pomona; charge 
to people, Rev. E. R. Brainerd of Los 
Angeles ; benediction by the pastor. 


OAKLAND.—The lecture course of the 
First Congregational church closed 
November 28th, with a very interesting 
stereopticon lecture by Dr. McLean; 
the subject, “On the Rhine, and Over 
the Alps.” The. views were fine, and 
brightened all the way by the Doctor’s 
characteristic humor. This _ lecture 
course has run now through several suc- 
cessive seasons, and been such a success 
that it seems to deserve special notice. 
It was, in the beginning, one of the de- 
vices of the ‘Ladies’ Aid Society” for 
raising money, and deemed a very 
doubtful experiment by many, as Oak- 
land people had shown very little inter- 
est in any of the occasional lectures. 
But the work was well planned, and 
three things very important to the suc- 
cess of any such enterprise have been 
carefully observed—namely, the entire 
course was provided for and duly adver- 
tised before commencing at all... The 
city was then thoroughly canvassed for 
the sale of course tickets, at a dollar for 
the course, while single tickets were sold 


at twenty-five cents in and, when 


once commenced, it was carried right 
through without any break, having one 
lecture each week on a given evening, 
thus keeping alivethe interest. The first 
season the audiences averaged consider- 
ably less than two hundred, but it was a 
success. ‘The second season. the lec- 
tures began to be popular, and last sea- 
son the attendance ranged from six hun- 
dred toa thousand. ‘The elevating ten- 
dency of all this is apparent, and the 
point to be specially noted is that it 
comes out of the Church, as one of its 
legitimate educational forces. We think 
this should be more generally consider- 
ed by pastors in smaller places. The 
natural tendency is to call the attention 
of the people to the church as the radiat- 
ing center of all that is best in a com- 
munity, and cultivates the habit of going 
there. Lectures, concerts, and choice 
readings are the handmaids of religion, 
and are not as difficult of attainment as 
is generally supposed. Some of these 
lectures were given by neighboring pas- 
tors in the way of exchange; but where 


| special talent has been employed they 


have more than paid financially. The 
union services spoken of last week were 
commenced in the Second Presbyterian 
church, located in West Oakland, and 
are thought to have resulted in great 
good to the church itself, though, owing 
to unfavorable weather, the audiences 
were not as large as was hoped for. The 
meetings for the next two weeks will be 


held with the Second Congregational 


church of West Oakland. 


Rev. W. C. Pond preached Sunday 
evening, in the course of lectures on 
‘‘ Judges,”’ a sermon, entitled ‘‘ The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Hebrew Republic.” It 
included a new translation of Deborah's 
song. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—Rey. Lundy 
now preaches at Centerville and Alvara- 
do. Rev. T. F. Fisk of San Pablo 
goes to Carpenteria, and Rev. J. B. 
Warren is to supply at Hollister. 
Rey. Dr. Pitblado of Winnepeg has been 
called to Calvary church, this city ; sala- 
ry, $6,000. The publishers of the 
Church at Home and Abroad an- 
nounce that the financial results of the 
last year justify its issue the coming year 
at one dollar. The First Reformed 
Presbyterian congregation of New York 
city dedicated a new church edifice on 
Sunday, November 2oth, at 39 West 
One Hundrec and Nineteenth street. 
This is the fourth time they have chapg- 
ed their home since their organization in 
1794, when they occupied a building in 
Chambers street, opposite the City Hall 
Park. The pastor, the Rev. J. C. Milli- 
gan, is the third pastor in succession 
since 1794, having served twenty-nine 
years. The cost of the new church is 
$50,000, nearly all paid, 

METHODIsTt.—San Rafael has receiv- 
ed eighteen new members since Confer- 
ence, and paid off the old debt. The 
Central church in this city received 
eighteen into membership and four on 
probation on a recent Sabbath. Rev. 
A. J. Bell of Chicago, a well-known 
evangelist, commenced revival services 
in the First M. E. church last evening. 
There is considerable interest already in 
the church, and they are hoping for a 
gracious outpouring of the Spirit upon 
them. 


METHODIST SOUTH. ial T. F. Cason 
of- the Memphis Conference has been 
appointed to Azusa and Duarte. 
Rev. Dr. Riddick of Los Angeles has 
been transferred to the North “Alabama 
Conference. 


Baptist.——Mrs. Jane L. Sanford and 
Miss H. F. North sailed on the City of 
Peking last Saturday for Canton, where 
they will be connected with the Baptist 
Mission. Mrs. Sanford has been engag- 
ed for six years in the Baptist Chinese 
Mission in this city. Miss North has 
been in like work three or four years at 
Monterey. This is believed to be the 
first departure for China of those who 
have been connected with the same work 
on this coast. 


ACADEMY NOTES. 


The term closedat Hopkins Academy 
for the holidays last Friday, and the pu- 
pils quickly scattered to their homes, 
except a few who will spend the vacation 
at the Academy. Rigid written examin- 
ations were conducted during the past 
week by the teachers in the various de- 
partments, showing, in most cases, faith- 
ful and successful work done by the 
scholars. On the Friday evening before 
the term closed an entertainment was 
given by the Hopkins Baseball Club. 
Recitations, dialogues, music, and a 
farce made up the programme. A spe- 
cial feature of the evening was the rend- 
ing, by Miss Margaret Hunt, of Hawaii- 
an songs, with guitar accompaniment. 
At the close of the public exercises the 
participants and their friends were enter- 
tained by Mrs. Jewett, and the late hours 
of the evening passed pleasantly and 
quickly. The next term will open on 
Tuesday morning, January 3d. 


- -- 


At the forty-eighth h regular meeting of 
the Society of Medical Jurisprudence 
and State Medicine, recently held at the 
Academy of Medicine, in New York city, 
a paper was read by Dr. E. M. Reid of 
Baltimore, on “The Application of Legal 
Medicine to the Exigencies of the 
Times.” In this paper Dr. Reid stated 
that our coin and paper money were the 
means Of distributing disease germs. 
The Doctor also recommended the daily 


examination of engineers and pilots as. 


to their physical condition. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Society recom- 
mending that capital punishment be 
abolished. 


‘THE FAIR AT PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


The ladies of Plymouth church held a 
series of entertainments last week, with 
a sale of fancy and useful articles, pict- 
ures and works of art. The object was 
to raise money to paint the church, and 
to provide for some especial bills. This 
effort was successful beyond the expecta- 
tion of the ladies, over $1,000 being the 
net gain of the three evenings. It was 
also felt that the social element was fos- 
tered by this united effort. All, with the 
younger and the older, contributed of 
their ability and skill as free-will offer- 
ings for this—the church of their love. 
And so, with all that can be said, and is 
said truly, as objections to affairs like 
these, there is much to be said on the 
other side. By this plan the gifts of all 
the members, with the younger and the 
older, are utilized for the benefit of the 
church ; thus, blessing the givers as well. 
A new interest often springs up in the 
hearts of those who heretofore may 
have felt that they were only spectators 
in the matter of supporting the church, 
and providing for its needs. From the 
‘‘Shut-in Band ” in their rooms of inva- 
lidism came some useful gifts, which 
told of the thoughtful love in their sick 
rooms. From one who for many weary 
months has lain in a sick bed came 
some lovely gifts wrought by her own 
hand, and we said to ourselves, ‘‘ Who 
can seta value on them?” From an 
aged member came a number of gifts, 
and with them the loving and sympathet- 
ic message. The young, ladies with 
their own hands; made all the delicious 
sweets, the candies which, Dio Lewis to 
the contrary, people will have. e 
ice-cream was “home-made,” and of 
genuine cream, furnished by our gener- 
Ous and enterprising ‘‘dairyman.” The 
acquaintance of many of the strangers 
worshiping with us was formed, and 
which might not have been so easily 
formed in any other way. The tableaux 
were choice representations of standard 
paintings, and were unexceptional in 
taste. The music was of a higher order 
than is often produced at these enter- 
tainments. And so wecan not condemn 
in toto a church ‘‘ fair,” but find in it 
means of fostering the social, active 
and co-operative element ,in the church, 
and of developing many latent gifts 
which may be thus consecrated to the 
Master’s use. And it is a far pleasanter 
way of obtaining the needed money 
than the direct asking and begging, 
which 1s often met with the remark, ‘ Al- 
ways talking about money”; always beg- 
ging for money.” | 

In the millennial time which the church 
as yet only sees in the distance, when 
every one’s pockets will be converted as 
well as their hearts, all will be laid on 
the altar for the service of the house of 
God. Till then—we may occasionally 
hold a ‘church fair,” expunged of all 
objectionable features. Com. 


BORN 


Srewart.—At Sumner, W. T., November 30, 
1887, to the wife of E. 3 Stewart, a 
daughter. 


DIED. 


BoswortH.—In this city, December 12tb, 
William Bosworth, a native of Buffalo, 
N. Y., aged 68 years. 


The property of the Mormon Church 
at Salt Lake City, including the Mormon 
Temple, Assemby Hall, the large taber- 
nacle, the parsonage, and the Church 


‘ Historian’s office, is in the hands of a 


receiver. A demand has also been 
made for all books, papers, securities, 
and other personal church property. 


Miss Helen A. Shafer, who has long 
been connected with Wellesley College 
as Senior Professor of Mathematics, has 
been appointed to the Presidency of that 
institution, left vacant by the resignation 
of Miss Freeman. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot 
be sold in competition with the multitude of 
low test, short-weight alum or phosphate pow- 
ders. Sold only in cans. oYaAL BAKING 
PowDEBk Co., 106 Wall street, New 3} ork. 

The beauty 


BEAU NMIONT 


California and her great health resort, is 2,500 
fect above the sea, 80 mileseast of Los Angeles 
onthe 8S. P. R. R. The Richest Soil, Purest 
Water, Crandest Scenery & Finest Climate 
inthissunny land are to be found at Beaumont. 


™ SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


vels for those afflicted with pulmonary 
troubles. All semi-tropic and deciduous fruits 
grow to perfection here. Five to twenty Acre 
tracts and town lots now selling at low rates 
and liberalterms. For particulars and maps 
apply to H. C. SICLER, President, 


THK SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INVESTMENT CO., 


Ae _ 9 Main Street, Los Angeles, cat 


the Scriptures. 
Puitie SCHAFF. 


San Francisco, - é 
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VARIORUM TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


‘Containing, in addition to the matter of Teachers’ Bibles, various renderings and readings 


of the Text by the-leading scholars of the world. 


‘‘This is by far the most scholarly and complete Bible for teachers and English students of 
* * * No Bible student will regret the purchase of this book.’’—Pror. 


THIN “INDIA PAPER” EDITION. 


2225 Levant, divinity cireuit, calf lined, silk sewed, round corners, red under gold Ges 


0G Any of the above can be supplied with DENISON’S PATENT INDEX. 


42 GEARY STREET, 


BIOLE HOUSE. 


New 


ORDERS SOLICITED. 


757 Market St., San Francisco. 


OXFORD TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


757 MARKET STREET. SAN FRANCISCO: 


BIBLE HOUSE. 


NOTES, 


7157 Market Street, - 


188s. 
NOW IN STOCK AT peg 


San Francisco. 


BIBLE 


Compiled from Dr. Wm. Smith’s Standard Edition. 
Beautifully illustrated with over 500 fine engravings and 16 handsome full-page illustra- 


tions, several from photograph views taken in the Holv Lands; 16 beautifully colored litho- 
grap ph maps of Palestine, the Holy Land, etc.; containing more scriptural words than any other 
ict 


ionary of the sizs, with a complete 


HISTORY OF EACH BOOK OF THE BIBLE, 


With a larger mass of scriptural information for Bible teachers and students than ever before 
bound in one volume, m 


ng a handsome super-royal S8vo of over 700 pages. 


English cloth, comb edges eee $1 50 
iS" Sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price by 


AQ Geary Street sae Francisco. 


American Tract 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Societ y ‘ 
157 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 


Crystal Warm Sea-Water Baths, 


On Bay street, between Powell and Mason, o 


25 cents, or five for $1. 


forms, but are surpassed by the marvels of 

invention. Those who are in need of prof- 
itable work that can be done while living at home 
should at once send their address to Hallett & Co., 
Portland, Maine, and receive free, full information 
how either sex, of all ages, can earn $5 per day wher- 
ever they live. You are started free. Capital not 


required, 
Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent Jeuteatle 
rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 


the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please Gall at office of 


NEEP SEA WONDERS exist in thousands of 


PHYSICIANS RECOMMEND THE 


ite Oalifornia Wire Works, North Beach. 
asily reached by three lines of cars. Tickets, 


JOHN FARNHAM, 
President and Dire ctor.’ 


or send to, THE Pactrro. 
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Wepnespay, 14, 1887, 


Children’s Cerner. 
rool LITTLE TEDDY AND RICH 


LITTLE TOM. 


Poor little Teddy! on Christmas day 
They gave him a cap and a mufiler gay, 


- A box of tools, with skates and a sled, 


And high-topped boots whose tops were red. 

But what was that? ’twas nothing at all 

When he wanted a big, big rubber ball— 
Poor little Teddy! 


He wanted pie for dinner, one day; 


They were going to have it, he heard ’em say; 


But pudding with plums is what he had. 

O poor little Ted! now wasn’t it sad? 

His red lips grew to a terrible pout; 

He didn’t want that, so he went without. 
Poor little Teddy! 


He wanted to try his brand new sled, 

One day after school, O poor little Ted! 

But his mother sent him off to the store— 
This poor little boy; and his grief was sore. 
Oh, how he hated to mind his mother; ¥* 


_ To help her, and play with his little brother! 


O poor little Ted! 


Rich little Tommy! on Christmay Day 

Only one present came in his way—_ 

A pair of mittens his mother had knit, 

A fiery scarlet, and just the fit! | 

Weren’t they vice? he asked his brother; 

And hadn’t he got the dearest mother? 
Rich little Tommy! 


Sometimes he didn’t have dinner enough, 
And you may think that he called it rough; 
But he didn’t, not he—this rich little boy! 
Sometimes he had plenty, and that was joy. 
And he loved to help his tired mother, 
He loved to play with his little brother. 

| O rich little Tom! 


In summer or winter, fall or spring, 
He was just as happy as any king. 
In winter, ’tis true, he had no sled, 
But he slid down hill on a board instead. 
When the snow was hard and glazed with ice 
He could steer it ‘‘lovely”’—’twas ‘‘just as 
nice!”’ 
Rich little Tommy! 


Tommy and Teddy will both be men; 
Will there be a difference between them then? 
Ah, yes! there must be, my little lad; 
One will be happy and one will be sad. 
Look over these lines, eyes black and blue, 
And see which one is the most like you 
Of these two T’s. 
—Our Little Men and Women. 


GUY KELTON’S SHOVEL. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


“‘ The first real good chance I’ve had to 


use my present!” exclaimed Guy Kel- | 


ton, as he looked out of his window one 
morning: in January, delighted to find 
that the snow had fallen during the night, 
and was still fast coming down. ‘‘ Now, 
Nita ’—as he met his sister a while after 
on the stairs—‘ don’t let me forget to 
write Uncle Robert a letter to-night ; for, 
when he gave me the shovel, I promised 
to send him an account of the first storm 
I should use it in.” | 

‘It seems almost too pretty to use,” 
said Anita, admiringly, as they were 
Standing together in the hall after break- 
fast, Guy putting on his things. “I 
wender if I could see the initials on it 
from the library windows? ” 

“Of course you could,” answered 
Guy ; “‘the letters are so dark; and, 
then, their being on the light wood makes 
them still plainer ; but sit in the window, 
anyway, Nita, and watch how I get 
along. ‘This is the shovel’s first day in 
the world, and it must make itself a 
name.” 

** How is that for a beginning?” he 
called; and Anita waved her work on 
high in the air in token of her approval. 

But the little sister was not the only 
one who seemed interested in Guy’s 
progress. A boy stood near the steps— 
a boy of about Guy’s age, but there all 
resemblance ceased—a thinly clad, half- 
starved lad, who was rubbing his purple 
hands and stamping his benumbed feet 
as he kept his eyes fixed on Guy. 

** Of course, he wouldn’t let me,” he 
muttered. ‘*‘He might, though, if it 
wasn’t such a beauty. I’ve a mind to 
ask him, anyway ”; and he half-stepped 
forward. ‘But, no; I don’t dare,” as 
he resumed his old position, 


“Strange that that fellow should hang 


around so,” thought Guy. “I should 
think he’d go to work. Any one can 
shovel snow, and he could earn a good 


-round sum such a day as this, instead of 


wasting his time staring at me.” 

But still the boy watched him, and 
when Guy, having finished his work, set 
the shovel against the railing, he met the 
same steady gaze. 

Have you ever shovelled any?” 
Guy at length inquired, as he rounded a 
snow-ball to send against the window 
where Anita sat, as a signal that his work 


was done. 


“Have I?—just let me show you,” 
was the answer, as a ragged sleéve 


‘stretched toward the shovel. 


Guy hesitated but for a moment only, 
and in another the boy had the shovel, 
and was in the road tossing the feathery 
flakes far away. 

Bravo!” called Guy, watching him 
plunge into the mass of snow already 
heaped ; ‘‘how you make it fly! Why, I 
believe you could have cleaned this walk 
in quarter the time it has taken me. 
Why don’t you get a shovel and make a 
fortune ?” 

The face that brightened at Guy’s 
praise fell again at his question. ‘‘ That’s 
just it. How can 1? Who'd trust me?” 
he said, hopelessly. 

**Why, anybody that had seen you 
work,” said Guy, confidently. ‘ You 
could pay for one by noon,” he added, a 
moment later. 

“IT know it,” said the boy, looking 
longingly at the shovel he held. 

Another moment, and Guy was say- 
ing, ‘‘ Take my shovel until you earn 
enough to buy one for yourself; I will 
not need it any more to-day.”’ 

** Really!” cried the boy, his whole 
face flushed with joy. ‘‘ You needn’t be 
afraid to trust me,” he added, hurriedly; 
**T’ll promise to have it here by noon.” 


| him for Christmas. 


Then there was something said about.a 
little brother ill at home, and Lottie gone 
to find something to eat, and no one to 
take care of them but him. | 

*‘Guy did not catch all his words. 
He only remembered distinctly a last 
sentence, ‘‘ My name is Alfred Kelly, 
and I never yet broke my word.” 

Anita’s attention had been arrested by 
the snow-ball, and she had looked up to 
see Guy talking with a strange boy, who 
soon afterward was using the new shovel, 
while her brother clapped his hands in 
applause. 

_A few moments later, and the boy had 
shouldered the shovel, and was running 
with all his might up the street. 

“He has stolen Guy’s shovel,” cried 
Anita, starting from her sezat. ‘Stop 
him! stop him!” she called, rushing to 
the door. ‘O Guy, can’t you catch 
him?” as her brother came up the 
steps. ‘Chase him! Call some one!” 


“You let him take it?” repeated 
Anita. ‘*O, Guy, how could you? 
Mamma, Guy’s shovel ; he has loaned it 
to a boy that he doesn’t know—that I 


| don’t believe he ever saw till to-day !” 


Not so fast,” put in Guy, as Anita 
hurried her mother out on the stoop to 
see a pair of heels nearly out of sight. 
‘‘ When you hear all about it, mamma, I 
know you will say it was right.” 

The day wore on. ‘There was a ring 
at the bell. Anita rushed to the stairs, 
and then back to the sitting-room. 

“?Tisn’t him,” she announced, un- 
grammatically, ‘‘and street-lamps 
are being lit. What do you think now, 
mamma? And you, too, Guy?” 

* Oh, I don’t give him up,” answered 
Guy, cheerfully. 

* You don’t; and why?” 

** Because he promised.” 

“But he promised to be here five 
hours ago,” argued Anita. 

Here Mary tapped at the door. 

‘A wee mite of a thing, ma’am, as 
says she wasn't big enough to lug it 
home. It’s only herself, ma’am, and 
knows what she means. She’s been all 
day, she says, a-findin’ of the house, and 
is Out on the steps now a-cryin’ as though 
her heart ’d break.” 

Guy had understood, and, when Anita 
and her mother came down-stairs, it was 
to find a little girl in the hall clinging to 
his arm, and crying bitterly. 

‘‘ He died thinkin’ ’twas his’n,” were 
the words they caught, in spite of her 
tears. ‘Alf said you wouldn't blame 
him when you knew. It’s right by 
him now,” and the little frame shook 
with deep sobs, while the words came 
more broken still. ‘Alf wanted you to 
see it there, and told me to be sure and 
tell you all how he died thinkin’ ’twas 
his’n.”’ 

‘*T must not stay. Alf told me to 
come for some one. Oh, please come 
back with me,” she implored of Guy. 
‘He said he knew you would, when I 
told you he was dead.” 

‘‘Not Alfred!” moaned Anita, with 
repentant tears ; “not dead!” | 

‘‘ Not him,” said the little one, softly 
—‘'not him, I mean our little brother 
Georgy.” 

‘Tt isn’t far,” said Lottie, as Guy, 
having hurried on his things, half-led, 
half-followed her in the direction she 
bade him. 

‘’Most there, ‘most there,” she re- 
peated at every turn, tightening her hold 
on Guy, as though she feared he might 
leave her. 

‘There, now, we’ve passed the last 
lamp, and it gets darker and darker ; but 
I shan’t get lost; no fear of that,” as 
she led him into a narrow passage-way, 
then up some stairs that shook and 
creaked beneath her light weight.” 

Alfred, I’ve brought him,” she called, 
‘‘and he came just so quick as he could, 
for I never found the house till a little 
while ago. And to-morrow his mother 
will come, and the little girl you saw in 
the window. And, Alf, he doesn’t mind 
about the shovel. His sister said she 
didn’t believe he’d care if he never saw 
it again.” 

“ But you must see it,” said Alfred, as 
he took Guy’s hand, “and let me tell 
you about it all—how. pleased he was, 
and how he thought I’d brought it to 
Oh ! I couldn’t tell 
him,” groaned Alfred, ‘‘that it wasn’t 
meant for him, and he lookin’ at it so 
lovin’ like, and laughin’ so glad when 
he catches sight of the letters.” — 

***G for Gregory,” says he, a-clappin’ 
his little thin hands, ‘and K for Kelly’ ; 
and, sure enough, I looked, and ’twas. 
And I couldn’t but cry to see him so 
happy. ‘Plainer,’ says he, ‘than on 
Joey’s blocks, ain’t it?’ Joey lives down- 
stairs, and brings up his blocks some- 
times 0’ nights to play with ’em ”; and, 
pointing to the corner of the room where, 
on a low bed, Lottie nestled her head 
lovingly by the tiny pale face on the pil- 
low, he gave a great sob. 

Guy’s tears fell fast as he mutely fol- 
lowed Alfred to the little bed. 

“ He is all rested now,” smiled L.ot- 
tie, sadly, as they approached, “isn’t he, 
Alfred ? ‘An angel,’ you said.” 


mas is with us. 

“J think you ought to bring your 
shovel up-stairs, Guy,” Anita is saying— 
she and her mother deep in the myste- 
ries of an enormous box—‘for we 
wouldn’t be so busy with all these sur- 
prises if it were not for it, you know.” 

‘“‘ And yet, Nita, don’t you remember 
how you wanted to take a last look at it 
that morning P” 

“Indeed I do. I never supposed 
then that the time would come when it 
would look far more beautiful to me. 
WHat a history—hasn’t it, Guy? And 


‘had you thought that it is just a year this 


A year has passed. Another Christ- 


“‘T let him take it,” said Guy, quietly. 


vety day since we went to see them in 
that cold, dark room?” 

* Yes ; and how you came and wrote 
Uncle Robert all about it, I never know- 
ing till his answer came.” 

“I’m so glad I did. Think how 
everything is changed, and all that uncle 
has done for them. Lottie so happy at 
Aunt Helen’s, and Alfred doing so well ; 
and, then, all these presents he has sent 
for them. I can put these in, you said, 
mamma; the hood on top this way, 
right’ next the furs, you see; now the 
mittens. There, isn’t that bright, and 
doesn’t it seem to wish one the gladdest 
sort of a Christmas? ”"— Harper’s Young 
People. 


THE HORSE REMEMBERS KINDNESS. 


A very remarkable incident in the 


history of the original Bush ‘‘Messenger”’ 


illustrates that, though abuse may seem 
to, it does not wholly destroy the better 
nature, and that one touch of kindness 
calls into life all the old virtues. Years 
after he was sold Mr. Bush determined 
to see his old favorite, whom he found 
kept in a pasturé, surrounded by a fence | 
ten feet high, through a hole in which | 
the food and water were passed to 
“Messenger,” as if he were “a danger- 
ous convict.” Mr. Bush was warned 
not to enter the inclosure for his very 
life; but he went in and, unobserved, 
concealed himself behind a tree and 
whistled. With a neigh, the grand old 
fellow came bounding across the field 
in search of the well-remembered whis- 
tle. The horse raced around the pas- 
ture, and when, at the height of his run, 
Mr. Bush exposed himself, and whistled 
again, “Messenger” wheeled and made 
directly for him, while the outlookers 
trembled in terror. But, instead of 
seeking to kill, the horse came up gently 
and laid his head over his old master’s 
shoulder to receive the customary ca- 
ress. When Mr. Bush’s time for depart- 
ure had come he had proceeded but a 
few yards from the inclosure when there 
was a crash and out ‘‘Messenger” came, 
bounding through the strong bars. He 
followed his former owner to the stable 
gently, where he was secured by strong 
ropes, and for a long, long distance upon 
the road homeward Mr. Bush could hear 
the noble animal neighing, lashing the 
stall and struggling to be free and fol- 
low. It is a good thing for a man to be 
master of his horse, but to be master of 
his affections is an absolutely noble thing. 
— Wallace’s Monthly. 


BABY ELEPHANTS. 


How the young elephants, in the large 
herds, escape from being crushed is 
something of a mystery, as they are al- 
most continually in motion; but when a 
herd is alarmed, the young immediately 
disappear. A close observer would see 
that each baby was trotting along be- 
neath its mother, sometimes between her 
forelegs. 

On the march, when a little elephant 
is born in a herd, they stop a day or two 
to allow it time to exercise its little 
limbs and gain strength, and then they 
go, the mothers and babies in front, the 
old tuskers following in the rear, but 
ready to rush forward at the first alarm. 
When rock or hilly places are reached, 
the little ones are helped up by their 


mothers, who push them from behind, | 


and in various ways; but when a river 
has to be forded or swum, a comical 
sight ensues: | 

The stream may be very rapid and 
rough, as the Indian rivers often are 
after a rain, and at such a place the 
babies would hardly be able to keep up 
with the rest; so the mothers and _fath- 
ers help them. At first all plunge bold- 
ly in—both young and old—and when 
the elephants reach deep water, where 
they have to swim, the young scramble 
upon their backs and sit astride, some- 
times two being seen in this position. 
But the very young elephants require a 
little more care and attention, so they 
are held either upon the tusks of the 
father, or grasped in the trunk of the 
mother, and held over, or just at the sur- 
face of the water. Such a sight is a 
curious one, to say the least—the great 
elephants almost hidden beneath the 
water, here and there a young one seem- 
ingly walking on the water, resting upon 
a submerged back, or held aloft while 
the dark waters roar below.—St. Nicho- 
las. 


WHY BOYS SHOULD NOT BE SNUBBED 


Don’t snub a boy bécause he wears 
shabby clothes. When Edison, the in- 
ventor of the. telephone, first entered 
Boston he wore a pair of yellow linen 
breeches in the depth of winter. 

Don’t snub a boy because his home is 
plain and unpretending. Abraham. 
Lincoln’s early home was a log cabin. 

Don’t snub a boy because he is dull 
in his lessons. Hogarth, the celebrated 
painter and engraver, was a stupid at his 
books. | 

Don’t snub a boy because of the ignor- 
ance of his parents. Shakespeare, the 
world’s poet, was the son of a man who 
was unable to write his name. 

Don’t snub a boy because he chooses 
an humble trade. The author of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress” was a tinker. 

Don’t snub a boy because of. his phy- 
sical disability. Milton was blind. 

Don’t snub a boy because he stutters. 
Demosthenes, the great orator of Greece, 
overcame a harsh and stammering voice. 


The men who talk the most generally 
do the least. It is work and not talk 
that tells. What the Church needs is 
not so much men who can tell how it 
should be done as men who will go and 
do it. Any one can talk, but it is not 
every one who can do successful work. 


We need workers rather than talkers. - | 


elicited ready replies. 


: FRIENDLY LIONS. . 


Every boy who has visited a menag- 
erie knows that the lion is capable of be- 
ing taught. A lion exhibited in a Dutch 


menagerie would leap through a_ barrel | 


covered with blazing paper. He was 
so tame that the keeper took his food 
from him several times, with no resist- 
ence save a slight clutch and a growl. _ 

If a lion is captured when young and 
treated with kindness, he becomes at- 
tached to his master, and will follow 
him like a dog. Anderson, the Swedish 
naturalist, saw, in the hut of an African 
trader, one who was not only fond of his 
owner, but lived on the most affectionate 
terms with the dogs, cats and other do- 
mestic animals. 

Layard says, in his “Nineveh and 


Babylon,” that the Pasha of Hillah, the | 


town built on the ruins of ancient Baby- 
lon, had a tame lion, who was allowed to 
stroll, unattended, through the _bazars. 
He had only one bad_ habit; when he 
was hungry, he would take possession of 


a butcher’s stall, drive out the butcher, 


heip himself to a joint, eat it, and then 
depart. 

If he had a fancy to breakfast on fish, 
he would go down to the bank of the 
Euphrates, wait the coming of a fisher- 


man’s boat, scare away the owner, pick 


out the largest fish, and break his fast at 
his leisure. 
The Pasha encouraged his pet to get 
his rations by these methods, as it re- 
lieved him from paying fisherman’s and 
butcher’s bills! When the lion had ap- 


peased his hunger, he would stretch him- | 


self in the sun, and allow the Arab boys 


to play with him, as if he was a large 


dog, 

The captain of an English frigate kept 
a large pet lion, which he had reared 
from a cub, that was so tame as to be 
allowed the run of the ship. : 

“Prince,” as he was called, was more 
attached to his keeper than to his owner. 
One day the keeper got drunk, and the 
captain ordered him to be flogged. The 
grating on which the keeper, stripped to 
his waist, was tied, stood opposite to 
Prince’s cage. While preparations were 
being made for the flogging, the lion 
kept walking around his cage, stopping 
now and then to look at his friend and 
at the boatswain, who stood, “cat” in 
hand, waiting for the word. 

At the first stroke of the knotted tails 
on the man’s bare back, the lion’s sides 
resounded with the quick lashings of his 
tail. His eyes glowed with rage when 
he saw the blood begin to flow. Witha 
roar of thunder, he dashed himself 
against the cage’s bars. ‘They bent, but 
did not give way; and the lion, finding 
that he could not break out, rolled on 
the floor, shrieking, as if in agony. 

“Cut down the man!” said the cap- 
tain to the boatswain. 

“Go to your friend!” said he to the 
bleeding keeper. 

When the keeper entered the cage, 
the lion seemed to be beside himself for 
joy. Hecaressed him with his paws, 
licked gently the mangled back, and 
then, folding him in his huge fore-limb, 
looked as if he dared the whole crew to 
take his friend from his embrace.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

A LAWYER BEATEN BY A CATE- 
CHISM. 


A Chicago paper tells the story of an 
amusing scene in a court-room in that 
city: <A little boy about 8 years old was 
put on the stand as a witness, when the 
opposing counsel objected on the ground 
that the child did not understand the 
nature of an oath. 

‘Do you know what an oath is, Char- 
lie ? ” asked the judge. 

‘© Yes, sir,” answered Charlie. ‘* It’s 
to ask God to help you tell the truth.” 

‘‘Where did you learn all that?” 
frowned the opposing counsel. 

‘‘In the catechism,” said Charley, not 
to be frowned down by the’ biggest 
lawyer in the business. | 

“In the catechism? 
chism ? ” 

‘‘In the ten-cent catechism, sir.” 

‘‘Who told you to look in the cate- 
chism forthe definition of an oath P” 

_ “My sister. She told me last night, 
and I got it, and studied it.” | 

‘‘ Have you got your catechism with 
you?” 

“Yes, sir; here it is,” taking the well- 
thumbed little book from his trousers’ 
pocket. 

‘You seethe boy has his documents,” 
interrupted the judge, with a smile; and 
a quiet titter went round the court-room, 
as it became evident that the lawyer was 
being beaten by the child. — 

* H’m!* Let me see that book. I 
wonder if you know anything more that’s 
in it. Who made you?” | 

‘‘ Why, God, of course,” was the re- 
ply, as if the lad scorned the idea of be- 
ing asked anything so simple, and 
wanted “ something hard.” 

Several questions were asked and 
The lawyer saw 
that he was in for it, and accepted the 
defeat as gracefully as possible. Turning 
to the judge, he said: 

“Your honor, I guess we will accept 
this witness; and as for this little book, I 


would submit it to my learned friend, 


the counsel for the other side, and rec- 


Ommend its careful perusal by him. It. 


will do him good.” - 


-Forty-flve years ago there wasn’t a 
postage stamp in the United States, but 
in the last twelve months the people of 
this country have individually and sev- 
erally put their tongues out 1,968,341,- 
000 times to moisten the postage stamps 
for the billions of letters, and millions of 
newspapers, periodicals, and parcels 
that are carried and delivered by the 
Government.— Buffalo Courter. 


What cate- 


TIN oat with the loveliest delicac 


How to Cure 
Skin & Scalp 
Diseases 
with the”. 
CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


TTPORTURING, DISFIGURING, ITCHING, SCALY | 


and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp and 
blood, with loss of hair, from infancy to old age, 
are cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIES. 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT. the New Blood Purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of disease-sus- 
taining elements, and thus removes the cause. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays 
itching and inflammation, clears the skin and scalp 
of crusts, scales and sores, and restores the hair. 

CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, is 
indispensable in treating skin diseases, baby hu- 
mors, skin blemishes, chapped and oily skin. Cuti- 
cura Remedies are the great Skin Beautifiers., 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 
25c; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 

4a Send for “‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


is the skin 
bathed with CUTICURA MEDICATED SOAP, 


DIAMOND HOUSE 
GOAL! 


ber To. tm. 


John Henderson, Jr, 


130 STREET, Cor. Mason. 


Telephone 5067. 


B. M. Atchinson & Co. 


Nos. 16 & 17 Center Market. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Dealers in all ginds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


Xk" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 


shipped with promptness, _ : 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
 Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Etc. 


TUBBS & Co., 
No. 611 and 613 Front Street. 


Facrory aT THE PoTRERO. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, | 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of Fatens Machine-made Paper 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 319 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


FOSTER & 
GROCERS. 


Hotels, Summer Resorts, Mills, 
| _ Ranches, Etc., 
Supplied at Wholesale Rates. 
26 & 28 California Street, 
| SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR BELL'S POULTRY SEASON- 


American Exchange Hotel, 


Sansome 8t., opp. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s E ; 
one door Bank of 
San Francisco, Cal. 
HIS HOTEL is in the very center of the 
businees portion of the city, and has been 
renovated and newly furnished throughont. 
But.one block from the Oregon Steamship Co.’s 
Office. The traveling public will find this to 
be the most convenient as well as the most 
comfortable and respectable Hotel in the city. 
Board and room, $1, $1.25 and $1.50 per day. 
Free coach to and from the Hotel. 


MONTGOMERY BROS, Props. 


PALACE 


Warm Salt Water Baths, 


STREET, just west of Powell St. 


and Montgomery Av. Large Swimming 


Tank ; Tub Baths. Water pumped from the 
Bay only at high tide, and changed daily. 
Everything new, clean and well ordered. Baths 
25 cents. Five Tickets for $1.00. | 


for Fifteen Years 


| FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 


MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOES FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS -FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Roya) 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 


Oards, and the Artistic Designing, Engravi 
pom Illuminating of Monograms, Crests an 
ms. 
Birthday Cards always im stock. 


BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d3l 


3 $ 9,260,097 00 
Losses paid in 67 years 59,000,000 00 


C. BOARDMAN, 
General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


N. W. WINTON, 
San Francisco Agent. 
OFFICE—811 California Street. 


INSURE IN 
California’s Million Dollar Company, 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
ae Of California. 
Assets...... $2,000,000 | Losses paid $7,000,000 
D. J. President. 
ALPHEUS BULL, Vice Pres. 
Wm. J. Dutton, Secretary. 
E. W. CARPENTER, Assistant Secretary. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


INCORPORATED Manca 21, 1887. 


Subscribed Capital... ....... $1,250,000 
HUET. President 


Drrectors—Henry L. Dodge, Charles Main, 
Albert Miller, Louis Sloss, A. Chabot, J. L. N. 
Shepard, W. Johnson. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE (0. 


JANUARY 1, 1887. 
BELDEN & COPRAN, Managers, 


813 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
CAL. 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


Cowen, Porter & 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 


Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No, 5187. 
Finest Funeral] Furniture on the Coast. 
10o0ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 
UNDERTAKERS 
641 Sacramento Street, 


Corner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO. 


. Connected by Telephone with all the 
District Telegraph Company’s 
offices. 


Embalming and Preparing Bodies for 
Shipment Made a Spe- 
cialty. 


Diuccist and Pharmacist, 


859 MARKET ST.. 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 
San Francisco, 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 
ow), the Cistern Douche, fountain and bulb 
ges of various kinds, Catarrh Douches, 
t. Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


s. No cured. 
Dr. J. Stephens: ebanon. OG 
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THE Pactric: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Miscellany. 


THE WAY, THE TRUTH AND THE 
LIFE. 


BY MARY B. DIMOND. 


My erring feet, o er deserts wide, 
Have wandered many a day; 

Now I would seek the Father’s side 
If I but knew the way. _ 

But devious roads and winding paths 
My weary soul confuse; 

The night draws on, no guide she has, 
She knows not which to choose. 

But, lo! a traveler, strange and sweet, 
Has crossed this tangled maze, 

And left a sign to guide my feet 
At parting of the ways. 

It is a cross; how clear it shows 
Across the deepening night! 

While on its face a message glows 
In words of holy light. 

Those lines in living glory beam, 
With pure, unearthly ray. 

My soul, from hence we follow him 
Who says, ‘‘I am the way.” 


Long, long, my restless soul has sought 
To know the false from true, 

And through the labyrinth of thought 

Pure knowledge to pursue. 

‘‘Where art thou, Wisdom?” loud she cries; 
“Oh, where canst thou be found?” 

No answer from the sullen skies 
Or from the stony ground. 

In vain through folios vast and rare, 
In vain from storied urn, | 

She seeks with keen and anxious care 
Its hiding-place to learn. 

Unfilled, untaught, she turns away, 
From critic and from sage; 

When, lo! there breaks a heavenly ray 
Across a lettered page. 

A light that never shall grow dim 
On words of fadeless youth. 

My soul, from hence we learn of him 

Who says, am the truth.” 


{ stumble on a rugged path, 
Beside a bitter sea; 

The heavens are heaping cloud and wrath 
To pour that wrath on me. 

The day I thought so fair and long 
Has perished in the west; 

So life, once beautiful and strong, 
Is fading in my breast. 

Pale phantoms round me seem to flit, 
And people all the gloom, 

While just before my trembling feet 
There lies an open tomb. 

But, hark a strong, triumphant voice 
From out the bending skies! 

It bids my failing heart rejoice, 
My heavy seul arise. 

What gracious comfort does it give! 
What sweet surcease of strife! 

My soul, from hence in him we live, 
Who says, ‘‘I am the life.” 


— 


NO **NIHILIST PARTY IN RUSSIA.” 


From Mr. George Kennan’s first pa- 
per in his series on Russia and Siberia, 
in the November Century, we take the 
following remarkable statement: 


There is no protesting party in Russia 
to which the term ‘Niuhilist” can be 
properly applied. This may, perhaps, 
seem like a paradoxical statement in 
view of the fact that we have never 
heard of any other protesting party in 
Russia; but it is a true statement, nev- 
ertheless. There is no party in the em- 
pire which deliberately chooses violence 
and bloodshed as the best possible 
means.of attaining its ends; there is no 
party which aims merely at the overthrow 
of existing institutions, and there is no 
party which preaches or practices a phil- 
osophy of negation and destruction. I 
make these assertions confidently, be- 
cause my acquaintance with so-called 
Nihilists is probably more extensive and 
thorough than that of any other foreign- 
er, and I have discussed these questions 
with them for many hundreds of hours. 
Liberals, reformers, socialistic theorists, 
revolutionists, and ‘terrorists’ I have 
met in ail varieties, both in European 
Russia and among the exiles in Siberia; 
but a Nihilist in the proper, or even in 
the popular significance of that word— 
never. Of course, if you use the term 
**Nihilist” as you would the term *“*Know- 
nothing,” merely to denote a certain so- 
cial or political party, and without refer- 
ence to the original significance of the 
appellation, you may apply it to any 
body of men—to the Knights of Labor, 
for example; but if you use the word 
with a consciousness of its primary sig- 
nificance, as you would use the word, 
yellow, to describe an orange, you can- 
not properly apply it to any branch of 
the protesting party in Russia. There is 
in the empire no party, organization, or 
body of men to which it is applicable. 

The word Nihilist was introduced 
in Russia by Turgenef, who used it in 
his novel, ‘Fathers and Children,” to 
describe a certain type of character 
which had then recently made its ap- 
pearance in the ranks of the rising gen- 
eration, and which he contrasted sharply 
and effectively with the prevailing types 
in the generation which was passing 
from the stage. As applied to Bazaroff, 
the skeptical, materialistic, iconoclastic 
surgeon’s son in Turgenef’s novel, the 
word Nihilist had a natural appropriate- 
ness, which the Russian public at once 


recognized. ‘There were differences of | 


Opinion as to the question whether any 
such class as that represented by Baza- 
roff really existed, but there was no dif- 
ference of opinion with regard to the ap- 
propriateness of the term as applied to 
that particular character. It was ac- 
curately descriptive of the type. The 
word Nihilist, however, was soon caught 
up by the conservatives and by the gov- 
ernment, and was applied indiscrimin- 
ately by. them as an opprobrious and 
discrediting nickname to all persons who 
were not satisfied with the existing or- 
der of things, and who sought, by any 
active method whatever, to bring about 
changes in Russian social and _ political 
organization. To many of the reform- 
ers, iconoclasts, and extreme theorists of 
that time, the term Nihilist was, perhaps, 
fairly applicable—as it certainly was, 
for example, to Bakunin and follow- 
ers—and by some of them it was. even 
accepted in a spirit of pride and de- 
fiance, as an appellation which, although 


a nickname, expressed concisely their 
Opposition to all forms of authority based 
on force.. To the great mass of the 
Russian malcontents, however, it had 
then, and has now, no appropriate refer- 
ence whatever. It would be quite as 


fair, and quite as reasonable, to say that 


the people in the United States who 
were once called ‘‘Know-nothings” were 
persons who really did not know any- 
thing, as to say that the people in Rus- 
sia who are now called. “Nihilists” are 
persons who really do not believe in any- 
thing, or respect anything, or do any- 
thing except destroy. By persistent 
iteration and reiteration, however, the 
Russian Government and the Russian 
conservative class have succeeded in 
making the world acccept this opprobri- 
ous nickname as really descriptive of 
the character and opinions of all their 
opponents, from the “terrorist,” who 
throws an explosive bomb under the 
carriage of the Czar, down to the peace- 
ful and law-abiding member of a prc- 
vincial assembly who respectfully asks 
leave to petition the Crown for the re- 
dress of its grievances. It would be 
hard to find another instance in history 
where an incongruous and inappropri- 
ate appellation has thus been fastened 
upon a heterogeneous mass of people to 
whose beliefs and actions it has no sort 
of applicability, or a case in which an 
opprobrious nickname has had so con- 
fusing and so misleading an influence 
‘upon public opinion throughout the 
world. 

The people most wronged and mis- 
represented by this nickname are un- 
questionably the Russian liberals—the 
members of the protesting party, who 
seek to obtain reforms by peaceable and 
legal methods. 


‘sTHE GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


It is the hardest lesson we have to 
learn that progress is the inevitable ten- 
dency of the race, and that the present 
is always better than. the past. Let us 
examine for a moment the lives of the 
people of one’ hundred years ago. 
Wealth was the great social distinction 
with the people of 1787. There was 
then no American literature, no art, no 
devotion, except among a limited few, 
to scholarly pursuits. The merchant in 
New England and the planter in the 
South were the envied favorites in for- 
tune, and the accepted leaders in the 
social and political world. Even Thomas 
Jefferson, whose name has come to be 
almost synonymous with democracy, 
maintained a great manorial establish- 
ment at Monticello, and lived in almost 
feudal authority among his_ vassals. 
John Hancock dressed ina style of re- 
gal magnificence that even kings to-day 
would not attempt to imitate. ‘ Han- 
cock,” said a visitor to his excellency, 
‘was dressed in a red_ velvet cap, within 
which was one of fine linen. ‘The latter 
was turned up over the lower edge of 
the velvet one, two or three inches. He 
wore a blue damask gown, lined with 
silk, a white stock, a white satin em- 
broidered waistcoat, black satin small 
clothes, white silk stocking, and red 
morocco slippers.” Yet, we are called 
lavishly extravagant at the present day ; 
but our richest millionaires can afford 
nothing better than broadcloth, and Jay 
Gould is said to walk to and from his 
business in a straw hat and a fifteen-dol- 
lar suit. ‘The means by which merchants 
acquired their wealth, to say the least, 
were not less questionable than the 
means employed to-day. ‘* The lessons 
taught in the counting-room,” says old 
Samuel Breck, “were of the most im- 
moral character. So soon as a vessel 
arrived, one-halt the cargo was hoisted 
into the upper part of the store, and the 
other half only entered at the custom- 
house ; and thus we were initiated in the 
secret of smuggling.” The social life of 
the people at this time was corrupt. 
The grossest infidelity was rampant. 
The manners of the people were courtly 
and dignified, but intolerably artificial. 
In keeping with the times’ requirements 
of dignity, the icy frigidity of his bearing 


Washington. Society then, much more 
than at present, was a matter of ruffles 
and lace ; and the flaunting purple and 
scarlet trappings of silks and velvets and 
Satins was not by any means confined to 
the feminine sex. At all familiar social 
gatherings the punch-bowl was _indis- 
pensable, and the odor of New England 
rum saturated the air. Though we ven- 
erate the great work done by the fathers, 
yet we are not ready to say we have 
made no progress in a hundred years 
from their social and moral standpoint. 
—Hachange. 


A LINCOLN ANECDOTE. 


Seymour Curtis is one of the charac- 
ters of Stratford. He went to the war 
as fifer, and since has been what may be 
called an ardent working Republican. 
He comes to Bridgeport nearly every 
day, and, on his last visit, told the fol- 
lowing anecdote, never before printed : 
During the Presidential campaign of 
1856, when John C. Fremont was the 
Republican nominee, Mr. Curtis, in 
company with James Booth, came to this 
city to hear Lincoln speak. As Lincoln 
stepped upon the platform to begin his 
speech, Booth said to Curtis, ‘What a 
homely man ! He’s the homeliest man I 
ever saw.” But, as Lincoln talked and 
waxed eloquent, Booth brought © his 
clenched fist down on Curtis’ knee (and 
the latter said he hit hard), and said : 
** Seymour Curtis, he is not so bad look- 
ing, after all! He grows handsomer all 
the time.” At last, with a sledge-ham- 


‘mer blow of his fist on Curtis’ knee, 


Booth exclaimed, “ Curtis, he’s the hand- 


somest man I ever saw.”—Tvribune. 


1s the one blemish on the character of | 


CONSTRAINED BY CHRIST’S LOVE. 


Vanderkemp died in 1811 in the 
midst of the MHottentot people 
with the words on his lips, ‘All is 
well.” Of his life among this people 
his successor in the work says: ‘‘He was 
aman of exalted genius and learning. 
He had mingled with courtiers. He 
had been an inmate of the Universities 


tained plaudits for his remarkable prog- 
ress in literature, in philosophy, divinity, 
physic and the military art. He was 
not only a profound student in ancient 
languages, but in all the modern Euro- 
pean tongues ; had distinguished him- 
self in the armies of his earthly sover- 
eign, in connection with which he rose 
to be captain of horse and lieutenant of 
dragoon guards. Yet this man, constrain- 
ed by the love of Christ, could cheerful- 
ly lay aside all his honors, mingle with 
savages, bear the sneers and contumely, 
condescend to serve the meanest of his 
troublesome guests, take the ax, the sick- 
le, the spade and the mattock, lie down 
on the place where dogs repose and 
spend nights with his couch drenched 
with rain, the cold wind bringing his fra- 
gile house about his ears. Though an- 
noyed by the nightly visits of hungry hy- 
enas, though compelled to wander about 
in quest of lost cattle, and exposed to 
the perplexing and humbling caprice of 
those whose characters were stains on 
human nature, he calmly proceeded with 
his benevolent efforts, and to serve his 
object would stoop with the meekness of 
wisdom to please and propitiate the rude 
and wayward children of the desert whom 
he sought to bless. He came froma 
university to stoop to teach the poor na- 
tives of Hottentot and Caffre; -from 
stately mansions to the filthy hovel of 
‘the greasy African ; from the army to in- 
struct the fierce savage in the tactics of 
a heavenly warfare under the banner of 
the Prince of Peace; from a life of 
earthly honor and ease to be exposed to 
peril of waters, of robbers, of his own 
countrymen, of the heathen, in the city, 
in the wilderness. He was little behind 
the chiefest of the apostles of our Lord.” 


— 
— 


HUNGRY AND THIRSTING CHRIST- 
IANS. 


conversing together very earnestly of 
their own spiritual state, and of the con- 
dition of the church, and of its Sabbath 
services ; and one said to the other, ‘I 
am not fed. I go to the house of God, 
and I come away empty, hungry for the 
gospel, which my pastor does not bring 
me. Jam hungry.” 

The other sister confessed, “It is so 
with me. I am not uplifted by the 
prayers, not satisfied with the sermon. 
It isnot bread.” They agreed between 
themselves that they and others of like 
painful experience must not talk against 
their pastor, whom they love for his 
many good qualities and deeds; but 
must pray for him. Yet that pastor has 
a wide reputation for eloquence, zeal, 
activity in parish work—is popular in his 


| congregation, and is much admired by 


strangers, and sought after by other con- 
gregations. He does not know that 
some in his church, whom he esteems 
most highly, are mourning, one to anoth- 
er, and before their covenant God, that 
their shepherd does not feed his flock. 
They cannot thrive on rhetoric, on loud 
sounding words, or humanitarian moral- 
ity, nor on the self-righteousness of even 
Christian work. 

They cry for the bread of life, which 
came down from heaven, the Christ— 
manna. They long to slake their thirst 
at living waters that gushed from the 
smitten Rock. ‘That Rock is Christ. 
That water is from the Spirit promised 
by him to them that believe. ‘But how 
shall they believe without a preacher ? ” 
‘Thus saith the Lord God to the shep- 
herds, Should not the shepherds feed the 
flocks ?””—Religious Herald. 


RANCHING IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


In 1885 there were forty-one million 
sheep in the United States, seventy-two 
millions in Australia, and one hundred 
millions in the Argentine Republic. We 
have two-thirds of a sheep to every in- 
habitant; in the Argentine Republic 
there are twenty-five sheep, and in Uru- 
guay forty sheep, to every man, woman 
and child. We have forty millions of 
horned cattle to a population of sixty 
millions ; the Argentine Republic and 
Uruguay have thirty-eight millions of 
cattle to a population of four and a half 
millions. In Uruguay, with a popula- 
tion of five hundred thousand souls, 
there are eight millions of cattle, twenty 
millions of sheep, two million horses, 
or sixty head of stock for each man, 
woman and child. Fifteen million dol- 
lars has been invested in wire fences in 
Uruguay alone, and more than twice as 
much in the Argentine Republic. In 
either of the countries a cow can be 
bought for five dollars, a steer fattened 
for the market for ten or twelve dollars, 
a pair of oxen for twenty-five dollars, a 
sheep for fifty or sixty cents, an ordinary 
eworking-horse for eight or ten dollars, 
and a roadster for twenty-five, a mule for 
fifteen dollars, and a mare for» whatever 
her hide will bring. -Mares are never 
broken to saddle or harness, but are al- 


lowed to run wild in thé pastures from | 
the time’ they.are foaled till they cease 


to be of value for breeding, when they 
are driven to the saledevos, or slaughter- 
houses, and killed for; their hides. A 
man who would use a mare under the 
saddle or before a wagon would be con- 


superstition against it—Harper’s Mag: 
azine. 


of Leyden and Edinburgh. He had ob- | 


Two earnest Christian mothers were | — 


sidered of unsound mind. There is aft 


FREE 


Address 


Professor Tyndall, 
| Gen. George Crook, 
Archdeacon Farrar, 


AMONG OTHER EMINENT CONTRIBUTORS ARE: 


Will pubtish an article in 1888, written for the Companion, by the 


| 


aa New Subscribers, sent in November, will receive both the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Numbers, besides : 
weekly issues. Those who subscribe in December will be entitled to the Christmas Double Number. | 
: Sample Copies and Colored Announcement and Calendar free, if you mention this paper. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Gen. Lord Wolseley, — 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., 
Louisa M. Alcott. 

To any New Subscriber who sends $1.75 for a year’s sub- 
scription at once, mentioning this paper, the Companion will be 


sent FREE from the time the subscription is received, to Jan. 1, 
1888, and for a full year from that date. | 
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Fourteen Acres Best 


FRUIT 
LAND, 


THREE-FOURTHS OF A MILE FROM 
HAYWARDS POSTOFFICE AND 
R. R. DEPOT. 


For Sale For 


$13,000. 


Good Cottage House, Stable, ete. The net 
fruit yield this and past years has been over 
ten per cent. on $1,000 per acre. There will 
be included in the sale a Cow, Horse, Buggy, 
Tools on hand necessary to carry on the place. 


PAYMENTS: 
About one-half cash; balance at low rate of 
| interes te. 


ADDRESS —— — 


WARREN & RUSSELL, 
Real Estate Agents, 
—HAYWARDS, GAL. 

‘HEADQUARTERS 


Dairy Improvements 


Ea 
Ee 
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STODDARD. AMERIOAN. 
Make better butter, are easy to operate, and 
clean, substantial and strong, should replace 
every old churn in use. 3 

DE LAVAL OREAM SEPARATORS |§ ex- 
tract cream from milk without setting—most 
wonderful dairy invention of the age. 7 

BUTTER WORKERS and PRINTERS—in 
fact, everything pertaining to dairying, and of 
most improved patterns. : 

ROSS FEED AND FODDER OUTTERS, 
with wonderful cutting capacity. | 

Don’t waste time cutting with an inferior 
machine; more profitable to throw it away and 
buy a better one. 

SOIENTIFIC FEED MILLS.—Grind 
own feed, and reduce its cost. 

Also HORSE POWERS of most improved 
pattern. 

Send for Llustrated Catalogue and Price 


“'G. G. WIGKSON & CO., 


_ REMOVED TO 


your 


3&5F ront St. (near Market),San Francisco 


H. Le BARON SMITH & CO., 
THE AMERIOAN TAILORS, 
Parlor 1,652 Market St.,S. F., 


Received a silver medal for’ the best suit of 
clothing at Mechanics’ Exhibition for 1887. 
Our motto—Push, Tact, Principle. Call and 
see us. Samples cheerfully given. 15 per 
cent. discount to clergymen. 


ASTHMA 


can. send us their 


one wants be - 
and we mail trial bot 
ees dr TAFT BROS., Rochester, N. Y. FR E E. 


£ i land is fully planted with the beet va- | 
rieties of fruits, now in full bearing. | 


THE BEST 


The following well-known implements will 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


HIGHEST HONORS 


In every competitive contest with other ma- 
chines for similar purposes 


1 
™ = - 
‘ 


The SCHUTTLER WAGON is the best in 
the world. 


If you want a cheap, durable. strong, effect- 
ive fence, buy GLIDDEN’S STEEL BARBED 


‘| WIRE. Unequaled by any other. 


| ] —— = 
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| 
WINDMILL. 
The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGU- 


LATING WINDMILL has been recognized for 
the past twelve years as the most powerful and 
durable windmill made. | | 


HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL 


rior. 


HAWLEY BROS, 


HARDWARE CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 
John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 


South Bend chill vlows, Champion and Auto- 


matic. road-sc) ap rs, Deere’s riding and walk- 
ing cultivators, Corbin’s harrows, spring- 
tooth harrows, wood- and iron-frame harrows, 


Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 


mills, etc. 


Full line of Hardware. Send for catalogue. 


FRANCISCO, OAL. 
PIANOS 


RE AT OFFER. ESTABLISHED 21 


YEARS. GAJNED 
highest honors at New Orleans Exposition, 
also Gold and Silver Medals and Diplomas 
- for greatest strength, durability and stand- 

ingintune. Most pe factory in ex- 
istance. 500 for sale. lso 50 Dunham, 60 
Shoninger Pianos (established 50 years), 50 
Pease, Schuman & Sons, 25 Standard, 
Steinway, Billings, Weber, Cable, Chicker- 
ing, Dehroden, Knabe, Steck, Emerson, 
Hallett & Davis, Hallett & Cumston, Scho- | 
macher, Patti, Opera—100 stylesand makes. 
Second-hand, $50 up. Largest stock ; lowest 
rices; easiest terms; all guaranteed. Rent 
,00 up. Odd-Fellows’Hall,Market & 7th sts. 


THE AMERICAN. 


66 E JOIN OURSELVES TO NO PARTY 
Fe that does not carry the flag and keep 
8 


to the music of the Union.’’ 

devoted to the AmER1o0AN Movement, treating 
on political, social and literary topics. Arti- 
cles, to appear shortly, on the industrial, eco- 
nomic and political phases of the ImmraRaTion 
QUESTION are engaged from the pens of W. W. 
Morrow, P. D. Wigginton, W. H. Mills, J, 
West Martin and others. 

TERMS: One year, $3; single copy, 10 cents. 


Address 
415 Montgomery St., San Franciace. 


REWARDED are those who read this 
RIGHLY and then act; they will find honorable 

employment that will not take them from 
their homes and families. The profits are large and 
sure for every industrious person. Either sex,young 
or old; capital not needed; we start you. 
thing new: No special ability required; you, reader, 
can do it as well as any one. 


full particulars, which we mail free, Address Stin- 


son & Co., Portland, Maine, 


Universally acknowledged to have no supe- | 


HAWLEY BROS.” HARDWARE Co.,| ff 


HE AMERIOAN is a sixteen-page weekly, |. 


THE AMERICAN, 


very- | 
Write to us at once for | 


IMPROVED 


o>” Call and examine._49) 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


519 MARKET S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, 
118 COMMERCIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES. 
9 OAK 8T., PORTLAND, OR, 


experience in the 
of more 
han One Hun 
Thousand applications for patents 
the United States and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue to act as solicitors 
for patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
M rights, etc., forthe United States, and 
to obtain patents in Oanada, England, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. eir experi- 
ence * unequaled their facilities are unsur- 
irawings and specifications prepared and filed 
in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 
charge for examination of models 
or drawings. vice by free. 

Patents obtained through Munn £Co.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, which bh 
the largest circulation and is the most influent 

ewspaper of its kind published in the. world. 

@ advantages of such a notice every pa 
large and splendidly illustrated newspaper 
is large and splen 

is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 

admitted to be the best paper devoted to —— 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 

other departments of industrial progress, pab- 

lished in any country. It contains the names of 

all patentees and title of every invention patented 

each four months for one dollar. 

all n ealers. 
Bot 4 6. have an invention to patent write te 


/ 
GRK 


Oo., of Scientific Americaa, 
, New York. f 
me Handbook about patents mailed free, > 


Obtained; and’ ‘all: BUSINESS at- 
tended to for MODERATE FEES. Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 
PHOTO of invention. We advise as to patent 
ability free of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references 10 
actual clients in your Own State, County, City or 


CA SNOW CO} 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D © 


| Weed & Kinowell, 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. $25 First Street, 


Minna SAN FRANOISCO 

| Manufacturers of all kinds of 

Brass, Composition inc 


‘Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a fuil assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzlesand 
Hose Oouplings, etc., etc, Brass Ship Work, 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
oF” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator 


CINCINNATI BELLE OUNDRY CC 


[BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING CO 


CATALOGUE WITHIS09 TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


120 Front St., San Francisco 


CINCINNATS 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


_MeShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Cradeo of Bellis, 
8 AND Prats for CHURCHES 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
McSHANE 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


MENEBLY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc.; also Chimes 


and Peals. For more than halfacentury 
noted for superiority over allothers. ~~ 


‘BELDING BROS. & CO.’s 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING _ 
AND EMBROIDERY 


585 Market street, - San Francisco co, Cal. 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 
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{Wepnespay, Decemper 14, 1887. 


Pacific, 


$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
No.7? Montgomery Av., San Francisco, Cal 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 3, 1887. 
On next Monday the fiftieth Congress 
will assemble at the Capitol, according 
to a time-honored custom, and organize 
for the long session. The first day will 


_ be devoted to such preliminaries as ad- 


ministering the oath of office to mem- 
bers, and the drawing of seats. The latter 
process is decidedly amusing to witness. 
The members retire to the rear of the Hall, 
and stand impatiently, like so many 
schoolboys. The Clerk of the House 
holds a list of the members’ names, ar- 
ranged alphabetically, with the number 
opposite. A blindfolded page stands 
beside him, with a box containing as 
many marbles as there are members of 
Congress (at present 325), each marble 
bearing a number. The page takes a 
marble out of the box and passes it to a 
second clerk at his right hand, who calls 
out the number upon it. The _ first 
clerk reads out the name of the Repre- 
sentative opposite that number on his 
list, and the latter comes forward and 
selects his seat. ‘The seats near to and 
in front of the Speaker are first chosen, 
while those members who are so unlucky 
as to be late in the lottery are compelled 
to take seats in the rear and near the 
sides of the Hall, where they find it 
difficult to catch the Speaker’s eye. 
There is much new material for the 


“new session; many new and inexperi- 


enced members, who will, for the first 
time, engage in the discussion of busi- 
ness of great national importance. Ex- 
Speaker Carlisle remarked that it would 
take some time to become acquainted 
with the abilities of the new men, and 
know where to place them on the com- 
mittees. It is therefore probable that 
the first month will be consumed in per- 
fecting the organization and getting into 
working order. After the holiday re- 
cess, Congress may be expected to settle 
down to work and endeavor to make a 
record for the Presidential contest. 

It is difficult to prophesy as to what 
Congress will do this session, but prom- 
inent members, who are here already, 
from the South, the West, the Middle 
States, the Pacific Slope, as well as dele- 
gates from the Territories, express their 
opinions freely, and there’ seems to be 
unity among them on one point—namely, 
that something must be done with the 
surplus. 

Speaker Carlisle states the Democratic 


' position with conciseness, and his views 


are especially important, inasmuch as 
great responsibility will be placed upon 
his shoulders in organizing the House. 


' He believes in an immediate reduction 


of the surplus revenues, and in reducing 
the taxes which produce these revenues, 
at least, seventy millions of dollars an- 
nually. He considers the necessity of a 


‘substantial reduction of taxation so great, 


and so apparent, that he says he is un- 
willing to believe that mere individual 
preferences or special interests will be al- 
lowed to defeat it. 

It has been arranged that the great 
Christian Conference, which is to be 


held in this city next week, shall appoint 


a committee to lay before Congress the 
subject of Sunday work. The petition 
strikes at every form of labor indulged 
in on that day. It asks Congress to en- 
act laws—first, to dispense with carrying 
mails and keeping postoffices open on 
that day. It states that the telegraph is 
now used to transmit all important news, 
and, therefore, there is no absolute ne- 
cessity for running mails on the first day 
of the week. Consequently, the running 
of mails on that day is in violation of 
State laws. 

On Sunday afternoon last the Congre- 
gational church of this city was packed, 
floor and galleries, with an audience 
composed entirely of ladies. It was 
about equally divided between maidens 
The rigidity with which 
the sex line was drawn included even the 
ushers, and the manner in which they 
informed certain intrusive men that the 
lecture was for “ladies only ” was suffi- 
ciently overpowering to keep them out. 
The ladies came to hear a converted nun 
talk on ‘Social Purity” topics, than 
which no subject appeals more strongly 
to the best sympathies of womanhood. 
The moral she aimed to point was that 
mothers should look after their daughters 
more closely, and never allow them out 
of their sight unless chaperoned. 


Although the full narrative has not 
been given to the press, there is no 
longer any doubt of the reported im- 
portant achievement of the complete as- 
cent of Kilimanijaro, the loftiest peak 
in Africa, by Dr. A. Meyer of Leipzig, 
in August last. This mountain, discov- 
ered in 1848 by the missionary, Reb- 
man, has, in three separate attempts to 
reach the summit, been partially as- 
cended. In 1884 Mr. Johnson reach- 
ed a height of 16,000 feet. Dr. Meyer 
took six days to reach the summit of the 
crater. He estimates the height at close 
on 20,000 feet. Dr. Meyer was desert- 
ed by his native companions on the 
third day, when having passed the forest 
limits and extensive grass meadows, he 
reached the snow-line. The sixth day 
he spent in taking photographs and 
making collections. 


Montana Territory claims to be ready 
for statehood, with plenty of property, 
plenty of population, 1,400,000 cattle, 
190,000 horses, 2,000,000 sheep, and 
gold and silver at the rate of $26,000,000 
year. | ‘a 


4 


OBITUARY. 


CuMMINGS.—Died, in this city, December 11, 
1887, Rev. Hiram Cummings, a native of 
Vermont, aged 77 years. 

In 1849 he came to California. In 
the Eastern States he had been a 
minister in the Methodist Church. He 
first became a Congregational minister 
in 1859, when he took charge of our 
church at Oroville. His next pastorate 
was at Nevada City from 1861 to 186s. 
He was afterward in charge of 
our churches in Petaluma, Pescadero, 
Dutch Flat, Auburn and Rocklin. He 
engaged in secular employments for 
some years, before and between his min- 
isterial service. 
somewhat, and was Chaplain in the 
State Legislature. 
lain in the State Penitentiary at San 
Quentin. For some time he has been 


He was in politics 


He was also Chap- 


sick in this city. He was well cared for | 


by kind friends and his faithful wife, 
who has been his excellent companion 
for more than half a century. He re- 
tained his faculties, and died peacefully, 
and has gone to rest. His funeral was 
attended last Monday, in the Third 
church in this city, of which he was a 
member, Rev. J. A. Cruzan, the pastor, 
Officiating, assisted by Revs. George 
Morris and John Kimball. Many old- 
time friends were present. Mr. Cum- 
mings was a man of good presence and 
good ability. He was an able speaker, 
an interesting and instructive preacher. 
He was a man of strong convictions, 
and he was outspoken and courageous 
in their expression. In New England, 
during the anti-slavery conflict, he was 
an avowed Abolitionist, and, in many 
addresses in many places, he well advo- 
cated the liberty of the slave. Here in 
California, for many years, he has been 
a radical in temperance. He was a 
member of the Prohibition party; he 
took part in their conventions, and was a 
standard-bearer in the elections. But all 
that he has done in these seventy-seven 
years for the slave, for the intemperate, 
for the souls of men, for the blessed 
Master, we know not, but it is all writ- 
ten on high, where this aged man has 
gone, washed and made white and clean 
in the blood of the Lamb. No truth 
that he has uttered, no good that he has 
done in these more than forty years 
among the dwellers in the old mount- 
ains and valleys of California, will 
ever be lost. How many old forty- 
niners are dying year after year in 
their sins, with no hope for the life be- 
yond! In Brother Cummings, we have 
laid to rest one of them who did not 
make shipwreck of his hope, but who, 
after many changes and shortcomings 
and mistakes and sins, yet turned again, 
like the needle to the pole, and found 
refuge and hope and comfort and rest in 


the service and love of his Saviour. | 


Having rounded out his nearly four- 
score years in this world of temptation 
and trial, he has gone home to live for- 
ever. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Epirors Paciric: It is my sad duty 
to report the death of our beloved fel- 
low-laborer, Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, No- 
vember 26th, at the age of 43, at Walla 
Walla, W. T. He was our general mis- 
sionary for Eastern Oregon and East 
Washington. His disease was typhoid 
fever. He was at The Dalles to attend 
the Mid-Columbia Association, Novem- 
ber 2d and 3d,in apparently good 
healthh He was chosen Moderator, 
and did the service with diligence and 
gravity. He loved the devotional meet- 
ings, and frequently called for a season 
of prayer. 
sermon on the evening of the 3d was 
one of his best—a calm, clear, strong 
conviction of our great opportunity and 
duty to work for the salvation of our 
country, by the gospel preached in the 
church and Sabbath-school, Christian 
academy and college. 
come from a trip of six hundred miles, 
in his two-wheeled carriage, having 
preached on Sabbath and week evenings 
on all his route through the Big Bend 
country, in Washington, Territory. His 


last Sabbath was spent with the Dayton | 


Congregational church, Washington Ter- 
ritory. He preached twice, though 


sick. On Monday forenoon he collected | 


a balance of subscriptions on their church 
repairs, returned home to Walla Walla 
November 7th, utterly exhausted, and 
laid down bed suffering “pain all 
over.” The high fever became alarm- 
ing tothe physician. November 22d he 
seemed just at the point of death, and 
requested that I should preach his fun- 
eral discourse. On the 23d and 24th, 
and morning of the 25th, he seemed 
freer from pain, and with less fever. On 
that evening it returned, and on Satur- 
day, the 26th, about 4 o’clock p. M., he 
died. When told that he could not re- 
cover, his reply was to Mrs. Cobleigh: 
“Tam ready to go. I would wish to 
stay for your sake and the work, but the 
Lord will provide.” 
“Tam so happy; let us rest.” Again, 
“Who will take the work?” He has 
entered into that rest prepared for the 
people of God. From every pastor 
and church comes a note of sorrow, and 
asense of great loss, as of a personal 
friend and faithful fellow-laborer. I 
have never had a more faithful co-work- 
er, or kind counselor. Our prayer is 
that the Lord of the harvest will fill his 
place with his chosen laborer for the 
harvest. Called by telegram, I hastened 
to attend his funeral at Walla Walla, on 
the 28th. The Congregational church 
was full of mourning friends, who had 
come to know his worth as a citizen and 
a minister of the gospel. He has left 
memorials in the hearts of manyin Ore- 


Again he said: 


| 


His last home missionary | 


He had just. 


gon and Washington, whom his words q 


and example have blessed. ‘Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is ‘the death of 
his saints. Further items of his bio- 
graphy, when received, will be sent you, 
with the brief memorial discourse. 
become more and more impressed with 
the sacred value of a faithful minister of 
the Word, when one like him is called 
away. Yourstruly, G. H. ATKINSON. 


ITEMS. 


The membership of the Seattle Y. 
M. C. Association is now 265 ; one year 
ago they only had 100. . 

At St. Louis, a city missionary has 
been appointed by the City Missionary 
Society at a salary of $3,000. 


The celebration of the completion of 
the Oregon railroad will take place at 
Ashland next Saturday, and the last spike 
will then be driven. The rails are now 
connected. 


Filmore Tanner has resigned as Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. at Og- 
densburg, N Y., and accepted a call as 
Secretary of the Association at Spokane 
Falls, Washington Territory. | 


It is believed that the Rev. George R. 
Rogers, of Brooks Station, Ky., is the 
oldest minister in active service in the 
United States. Though ninety-six years 
old, he frequently rides his horse to 
Louisville and return—a distance of 
twenty-six miles. He served through 
the War of 1812 and draws pension for 
that service. 


The jubilee of Congregationalism is 
being celebrated this year in some of 
the Australian colonies. Victoria made 
arrangements to celebrate the jubilee of 
Congregationalism in October, 1888. 
It is expected that the churches of Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand will be well rep- 


resented, and that delegates will be sent 
out from the home churches. 

Dr. Frantzel of Berlin, reporting on 
the effect of tobacco on the heart, says 
that smoking will not affect a person for 
many years, and that then there will 
suddenly come a trouble of the heart. 
Common cigars, he says, are not so like- 
ly to produce the trouble as the finer 
ones. 


DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Every Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, , 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETC., ETO. 
oa Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS. 


AGENT FOR PACIFIC COAST, 


3 & 5 Front St., San Francisco. 


Where. to Buv 


PIANOS. 


Oldest & Langest Musi Store on the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXOELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 
NO FANCY PRICES! 


EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 
Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHR BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 

We can suit all purses and al tastes. 


We warrant every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 


Particular attention given to orders by mail. | 


nS” Agents for leading Church Orgaas. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., - San Francisco 


BOWERS & SON’S 


PIANOS. 


‘Are attracting widespread attention for their 


brilliant tone and fine elastic touch. They 
are made of the best material; and only the 
most experienced workmen are employed. 
They are acknowledged by artists to be the 
equal of any piano man - Don’t be 
deceived into paying $700 when you can get 
the same instrument for $400. Manufactured 
and sold only by 
J.T. BOWERS & SON, 
23 & 25 Fifth Street, Opp. U. S. Mint, 
Near Oor. Market Street. A 

= Pianos to rent. Pianos exchatiged. 
oney loaned on pianos taken on storage. 


We 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


THE PARLOR TO THE ART ROOMS 


Of the California Furnifure Company’s house, 
220 to 226 Bush street, is as lovely asa 
dream. In the center is a three-seated piece 
in velour of three different colors and tints. 
A mahogany chair of new design, in lovely 
brocatelle, with sofa to match, is an exquis- 
ite piece of furniture in crimson brocatelle. 
Near it is a dainty chair of the Warwick Cas- 
tle style. Another reception chair is of 
Louis XVI style, in gold velour that gives 
the effect of embroidery. A large cocobolo 
cabinet, elegantly ornamented, at the top the 
Goddess of Liberty, a high pedestal of coco- 
bolo with brass ornaments, and other rare 
pieces, are in this room. 


Christmas Wide Awake is made up of 
thirty-five poems, stories, sketches, papers 
of all sorts, long and short, and pictures 
fifty-seven. 
such as stand for timely help along the high- 
way of life, with good cheer in the bargain. 
If such an amount of such work of pen and 
pencil was made into Christmas books, they 
would cost as many dollars as cents in Wide 
Awake. If your bookseller hasn’t got the 
Christmas number, send to the publishers, 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston. 


NEW ART ROOMS. 


The California Furniture Company, 229 to 
22€ Bush street, have added elegant art 
rooms to their house for the purpose of 
showing fine furniture just received. There 
is a parlor, dining-room and bedroom most 
artistically arranged. The walls are papered 
in delicately tinted paper and gold. The 
windows are draped in rich hangings. The 


carpets cover the floors. By this method 
purchasers can see the effect of any kind of 
furniture before deciding. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL, 


Who is scarcely less famous as a mountain- 
eer than as a scientist, spent last summer in 
the Alps of Switzerland, and his adventures 
and observations will form the subject of 
two articles which he has written expressly 
for the Youth’s Companion. 


All over town people are learning the great 
advantage of buying family supplies for cash, 
and almost every one who cares the least for 
economy or values good articles at a fair 
price, is now supplying themselves from 


‘| Smith’s Cash Store, 115 and 117 Clay street, 


San Francisco. 


Have you seen the new art rooms at the 
warerooms of the California Furniture Com- 
pany, 220 to 226 Bush street? There you 
can get an idea of the effect of any piece of 


pieces. These rooms are models of exquis- 
ite beauty of arrangement. 


A young English lady wishes a pcsition 
as governess, to take full charge of one or 
two young children, or lady’s companion; 


ployed her. Address this office. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’ is our 


very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house of Carroll & 
Tilton, 873 Market street, to our friends for 
clothing, etc. We have bought of them 
with entire satisfaction. Their prices are 
very reasonable. 


IST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


INCE its first issue, in 1873, this magazine 
has maintained, with undisputed recogni- 
tion, the pusition it took at the beginning— 
that of being the most excellent juvenile pe- 
riodical ever printed. The best-known names 


from the start—Bryant, Longfellow. Thomas 
Hughes, George MacDonald, Bret Harte, 
Bayard Taylor, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
James T. Fields, John G. Whittier; indeed, 
the list is so long that it would be easier to 
tell the few authors of note who have not 
contributed to ‘‘the world’s child magazine.”’ 


Skates,’’ and other popular books for young 
folks—and for grown-up folks, too— has a re- 
markable faculty for knowing and entertain- 
ing children. Under her skillful leadership 
St. NrcHoLas brings to thousands of homes 
on both sides of the water knowledge and 
delight. 


St. Nicholas in England. 


It is not alonein America that St. NicHouas 
has made its great success. The London 
Times says: ‘‘Itis above anything we produce 
in the same line.’* The Scotsman says: ‘*There 
is that can successfully compete 
with it.”’ 


The Coming Year of St.Nicholas 


The fifteenth year begins with the number 
for November, 1887, and the publishers can 
announce: Serial and short stories by Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, Frank R. Stock- 
ton, H. H. Boyesen, Joel Chandler Harris, J. 
T. Trowbridge, Col. Richard M. Johnston, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Professor Alfred Church, 
William H. Rideing, Washington Gladden, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Amelia E. Barr, 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, Harriet Upton, 
and many others. Edmund Alton will write 


ublic’’— how the President works at the 
hile House, and how the Treasury, the 
State and War Departments, etc., are con- 


| ducted; Joseph O’Brien, a well-known <Aus- 


tralian journalist, will describe ‘‘The Great 
Island Continent’’; Elizabeth Robins Peneill 
will tell of ‘‘London Christmas Pantomimes’”’ 
(‘‘Alice in Wonderland,”’ etc.); John Bur- 
roughs wiil write ‘‘Meadow and Woodland 
Talks with Young Folk,” etc. Mrs.Burnett’s 
short serial will be, the editor says. a worthy 
successor to her famous ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy,’’ which appeared in St. NIcHOLAS. 


Why not try St. Nicos this year for the 
voung people in the house? Begin with the 
November number. Send us $3, or subscribe 
through booksellers and newsdealers. 


Published by THE CENTURY Co. 33 East 17th 
Street, New-York. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and all Scrofalous Humors. 

To OonsumPTives.—Wilbor’s Cod Liver Oil 
and Phosphate of Lime, without ‘ g 
the very nauseating flavor of the article as 
heretofore used, is endowed by the Phosphate 
of Lime with a healing property which renders 
the Oil doubly efficacious. Remarkable testi- 


monials of its efficacy can be shown. Sold by 
A, WitB0k, Chemist, Boston, and all druggists. 


best of references from those who have em- 


in literature were on its list of contributors. 


a series of papers on the ‘‘ Routine of the Re- | 


Publishers’ Bepattment | 


Both writers and artists are | 


finest portieres adorn the doors, and rich | 


furniture when in combination with other 


ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do | 


The Editor, Mary Mapes Dodge, \ 
Author of ‘‘Hans Brinker, or The Silver. 


| Library 
Interleaved Edition, $2. 


Treasurers. 
3. SunpayY-ScHOOoL LIBRARY REG 


SELECT NOTES. 


THE WELL-KNOWN COMMENTARY ON THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 


NT O WW 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Suggestive. 8 
Referuces. Suggestions to Teachers, and Two Finel com Maps. Price $1.25; 
Sy REV. DR. F. N. and M. A. PELOUBET. 


READY. 


With Illustrations, Charts, 


PELOUBET’S RECORD BOOKS. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON; 


American Tract Society, 757 Market St., 


SAN FRANCI 


1. TEACHER’s CLAss-BooK AND COLLECTION ENVELOPE. Together, $1 per dozen; separately, 


each, 50 cents per dozen. : 
2. CoMPLETE SuNDAY-ScHooL ReEcorp Boox. For use of Superintendents, Secretaries, or 
Price, 30 classes, $1; 60 classes, $1.50. 
IstER. Arranged for 50 classes, $1. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


GRADED SERIES OF 
fa@- TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND TEACHERS.—It needs but a trial to prove the 
value of this well-known series. 


UARTERLIES. 


1. The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D...... Price 20 cents a year. 
5. Teachers’ Editions of land 2. By Rev. A. F. Schauffler.. Each... ‘* 40 “ " 
6. Teachers’ Edition of 3. By Mrs. M. G. Kennedy................ 
7. Lesson Leaves. 100 copies, $8 a year; single copies, monthly...... nt mo fe 


or, 


O, CAL. 


sewed 


sewed, 


THE BAGSTER BIBLES. 


PEARL i6mo POLYGLOT BIBLES, New Plates. 


Size 6x8 %x1 inch thick. 


Postage on the above 18 cents. 


Svo Wide Margin POLYGLOT 
Size 9%x7x1% inch thick. 


9075. Levant. divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, calf lined, silk sewed. .... .. 
9077. Bagster’s best Levant, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, calif lined to 


9078. Bagster’s best Levant, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, calf lined, silk 


25 blank leaves......... 


Postage on the above 25 cents. _ 


BRIER SON, 


42 Geary St, San Francisco. 


9010. French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges... eee 
| Postage on the above 10 cents. 
RUBY i6mo POLYGLOT BIBLE. 
Size 64%x4%x1l inch thick. 
9025. French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges. ....... Sl 65 
Postage on the above 12 cents. at 
MINION CROWN Svo POLYGLOT BIBLES. 
Size 84¢x5%x1% inch thick. 
9051. French seal, limp, round corners, gilt edges, lettered side and back .................$2 30 
9050. French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt 215 
9053. French seal, divinity circuit, round corners, red under gold edges, sheep lined, silk “ge 
9054. Persian Levant, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, sheep lined..-....... 4 00 


9060. Levant, divinity circuit, round corners, gilt edges, calf lined, silk sewed....... Secs 6 00 
9062, Bagster’s best Levant, divinity circuit, red under gold edges, calf lined to edge, silk ; 


BIBLES. 


.- $10 00 


10 50 


BIBLE HOUSE, 


757 Market Street, 


- San Francisco. 


Geo. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


W. H. Tiron. 


CARROLL & TILTON, 


— DEALERS IN — 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
TRUNES, 


873 MARKET STREET, 


HATS, 
VALISES, ETC. 


JAS. CARROLL. 


Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
CLOTHING! 


CAPS, 


for empty cans 


868 MARKET 


66-candle-power Lamps......... 1 75 ‘ 

65-candle-power Burners........ 1 50 each. — 
Bright Star Oil. per can, $1.50; Deodorized 

Oil, $2; Gasoline, $1.25. Ten cents each allowed 


in exchange. 


ST., - 


Opposite Powell, - San Francisco. 
STOVES. 
$1 00 to $380 00 
Gasoline Stoves............... 700 * 380 00 
LAMPS. 
$0 15 to $10 00 
Hanging Lamps.............. 1 75 ** 20 00 


Agate and Tin Ware at lowest prices. 


MYERS & CO., 
Opp. Baldwin Hotel. 


10 00 


now than 


randums. 
balance of 
ing cards. 


later. 


Open evenings until 
the year. 


BUT ONE 


More week, after this, before Christ- 
mas. We suggest that you determine 
your gifts now; the selection is easier 
Elegant gift books, 
fine bindings, etchings, pocket-books 
(sterling silver corners), fine memo- 


10, 


New Year call- 


ROBERTS 


10 Post Street (Masonic Temple). 
Telephone 1308. 


1888. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE interests all young 
readers by its carefully selected variety of 
themes and their well-considered treatment, 
It contains the best serial and short stories, 
valuable articles on scientific subjects and 
travels, historical and biographical sketches, 
papers on athletic sports and games, stirring 
poems, etc., contributed by the brightest and 
most famous writers. Its illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. Occasional Supple- 
ments of especial interest to parents and 
teachers will be a feature of the forthcoming 
volume, which will comprise fifty-three weekly 
numbers. Every line in the paper is subjected 
to the most rigid editorial scrutiny, in order 
that nothing harmful may enter its columns. 


An epitome of everything that is attractive 


| and desirable in juvenile literature.—/ Boston 


Courier. 

A weekly feast of good things to the boys 
and girls in every family which it visits.— 
[ Brooklyn Union. 

It is wonderful in its wealth of pictures, in- 


TERMS: Postage prepaid, $2 per year. 
Volume IX begins November 1, 1887. 


Specimen Copy sent on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. 

Single Numbers, five cents each. 

Remittances should be made by Postofiice 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

eS” — are not to copy this adver 
tisement without the express order of HarPER 
& BROTHERS. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


BaLTmmoreE: 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 
WasHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 
New York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 


has been 


made, and 


carry. This is 


selecting, checking an 


IT’S ALL OVER 


That SMITH’S CASH STORE, 115 and 117 Clay street, San Francisco, Cal., sell better goods 
for the money, take more pains in packing and shipping, and endeavor by all possible means 
to surpass all competitors on the Coast in their line of business. Their store,for.months past. 


A Regular Beehive! 


Every man and woman employed, as well as the proprietors, work from early to late with all 
the strength and ability they possess to endeavor to get goods out on time. The system of 
packing is so complete anal 

those are cheerfully corrected on notice being given, whether in favor of them- 
selves or their customers. Their holiday trade has been immense, and as soon as that 1s over 
efforts will be made to reduce stock by offering bargains in all the different lines which they 


thorough that very few mistakes are 


necessary to make room for new goods, which are constantly arriving from 


the East and elsewhere. 
Give them a call, or send for Catalogue of Prices to above address. 


42 Gear y 


CHRISTMAS 


W. W. BR 


~$treet, 


AT 


THR 


& SON’S, 


= Francisco, Cal. 
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